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THE INDUSTRIAL AND EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS OF OUR PEOPLE PARAMOUNT 10 ALL OTHER CONSIDERATIONS OF STATE POLICY. 
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cow MUCH SEED WHEAT TO THE ACRE? 


.aence of The Progressive Farmer. 
ee fall of 1877 an experiment 
was begun on the farm of the Ohio 
state University in seeding wheat 
at different rates per acre. The ex- 
periment was made on rich bottom 
jand, and although a yield of 34 
pu-hels of wheat was harvested from 
five pecks of seed, the yield for 
yeven pecks was 37 bushels. The 
next year the experiment was re- 
peated with great care, five duplicate 
plots of one-sixth acre each being 
gown with each quantity of seed, 
with the result again that the seven- 

k rate of seeding gave enough 
more wheat than any smaller quan- 
tity to abundantly compensate the 
extra cost of seed. 

In 1882 this question was taken up 
by the Ohio Experiment Station, 
then located on the same farm, and 
was repeated nearly every year until 
the Station was removed to its 
presentiocation. The final summing 
up of these experiments, made in 
1891, included a maximum average 
yield on that soil for quantities of 
seed ranging from five to seven 
pecks. 

In 1892 the Station was removed 
to its present location, the soil ot 
which is naturally far less produc- 
tive than that upon which it was 
first located, and after afew years 
the investigation of this problem was 
again undertaken, with the result 
that the most profitable harvests 
have been reaped from eight pecks 
of seed and upward, the nine and 
ten peck rates having given the best 
returns in unfavorable seasons. 

Cuas. E. THorNeE, Director. 

Ohio Experiment Station. 





GOING INTO WINTER QUARTERS. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The active well-to-do farmer go- 
ing into winter quarters with the 
family stock of all kinds and the 
fowls and allof his machinery and 
smaller tools, gives the matter much 
thought. The health and comfort of 
the family is the greatest of all cares 
and sometimes it is the thing of lit- 
tle care until afflictions come. It is 
often the case when a farmer is 
through with his heavy work that 
he drops off the feed and strict at- 
tention of his horses. Really this is 
the time to rub and fatten the horse 
and let him come into the spring 
young and sprightly, with clean 
limbs and bright, well-kept hair. 

Machinery should be well rubbed 
and oiled to prevent rust, and all re- 
pairs well adjusted so things will 
move off in spring with short notice. 
It is said that most people know bet 
ter than they do; this may be a mis. 
take. If a man thinks that he 
knows all about farming, it may be 
his greatest mistake, and so he ceases 
to learn. The man who really knows 
much about the details of profitable 
farming isa constant student. When 
&man knows a thing well it acts as 
& tonic to stimulate him to the 
Proper action. A thorough knowl- 
edge is apt to wake aman to care 
and attention. When loss and gain 
8 well up in the mind it surely acts 
48a Spur to motion. 

We are now passing the fourth 
Stand division of the year, and as 
the thrifty farmer has gathered 
Plentiful of the bountiful grasses, 
the next thing is to know how to 
bring ont the best results—of fat 
and manure. Good stock is of great 
value on the farm. Poor stock, poor 
tools, poor lands, and a poor farmer 
&re very much in line. Now for im- 
provement. Decide by real calcula 
tion how much corn, wheat, oats, 
=e the vegetable crop is wanted 
a your best corn land and half 
oe umber of acres that you usually 
f and begin to prepare manure 
or the acreage. Arrange to plow 


your land well at least twice or three 
times before planting. 
© not take more than five pigs to 
Make the thousand or fifteen hun- 
Ted pounds of good pork. Begin 
with the pigs now for next pork sea- 
_ 80 with your wheat land this 
oa ae acres of land for one hun- 
ber ushels. After all that may be 
= » the man on the farm must be 
: aster of the situation. Our lands 
Te 80 diversified that no rule will 
Sait all places or lands. 


Guilfora Co., N. a> R. Moore. 





How Wheat is Harvested in the Land of 
Mammoth Things—One Machine Will Cut 
And Thresh Crop From 40 Acres in a Day. 

Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
California is noted as the State 

wherein large things prosper. Cali- 
fornia is represented at the Pan- 
American Exposition by counties ; 
the counties are large and the ex- 
hibits are large and important. The 
State Legislature having failed in 
its opportunities to make an appro- 
priation, the business men of certain 
sections of the State came into the 
breach with money and material suf- 
ficient to make an elaborate-showing 
in agriculture—especially the horti- 
cultural end of it. In the Hortioul- 
ture Building Los Angeles county is 
represented by a fine exhibit of 
fruits, nuts and other productions of 
the soil. Fresno county is equally 
well represented in the fruit line, 
while San Joaquin county shows 
some very elaborate agricultural ma- 
chinery. The model of a harvester 
is here shown that has attracted per- 
haps more general interest than any 
other one machine at the Exposition. 
The model represents a machine that 
cuts a swath 40 feet in width and re. 
quires 38 horses to pull it. This ma 
chine will cut, thresh, clean, reclean 
and sack grain from 25 to 45 acres per 
day besides doing the work better, 
cleaner and with less waste than any 
method heretofore devised. Lest 
the reader should think that this is 
a visionary scheme it is well to note 
the fact that this has become the 
method of harvesting on the Pacific 
Coast, and there are known to be 
more than 1,600 of these machines in 
use. Itis a sight to be remembered 
to see one of these harvesters run by 
a platoon of horses or a traction en 
gine or two, marching acrossa wheat 
field, meeting the standing grainand 
leaving it cleaned, graded and sacked 
ready for market. Mr. Frank A. 
Guernsey, who represents San Joa- 
quin county, is courteously showing 
this model to Exposition visit- 
ors, one of whom asked if it was a 
rug machine, The big 40-footer 
works well on level ground, but the 
hilly sections of the country are by 
no means neglected, as what is called 
a small machine is made for sidehill 
work. Itis so built that the body 
of the machine hangs on self-adjust- 
ing chains which allows the wheels 
to adapt themselves to any angle 
while the body of the machine re- 
mains level. These machines will do 
excellent work where the slopes are 
so steep that following it in a wagon 
makes the experience very unpleas 
ant. The sidehill machines cut a 
swath only 16 feet in width or about 
twice the width of our eastern har 
vesters, which illustrated the differ- 
ence between Eastern and Western 
methods of securing a grain crop 
after it has been grown and properly 
ripened. 

In the United States Government 
exhibit the history of harvesting 
may be followed through models that 
give a very interesting account of 
the efforts made by American in- 
ventors to facilitate this work on 
the farm. Improvements in this 
direction were probably never be 
fore so graphically illustrated, but 
in order to reach the climax of the 
story it is necessary to leave the 
government exhibit and pay a visit 
to San Joaquin county in the Horti 
culture Building, where this elabo 
rate model explains the process of 
cutting, threshing, cleaning and 
sacking the wheat ready for market. 

Why not? Our Western brethren 
have simply built a new edition of 
the reaper, marked the cutter bar 
“to be extended indefinitely’’ and 
hitohed it to the side of a separator. 
Then they went to the barn and got 
the fanning mill and fastened it to 
the other side, and borrowed al 
their neighbors’ horses to draw the 
outfit across the field. 

The first attempts at running this 
colossal aggregation of farm machin- 
ery by means of a traction engine re-. 
sulted disastrously. Sparks from 
the smoke stack set fire to the 
standing grain and a harvester was 
not needed that year. Crude oil has, 
however, taken the place of coal for 
fuel and the underwriters are less 
superstitious. It is still noticeable, 
though, that conservative farmers 
prefer horsemen that don’t use’ to- 


bacco in any form. 
HERBERT SHEARER. 
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Noticing in the Consular Reports a few weeks ago, the following re- 
port from the American Consul at Nantes, France, containing a brief de- 
scription of the leading French plow and an illustration of the same, it oo- 
curred to us that these would be of interest to PROGRESSIVE FARMER read- 
After some weeks’ delay we have succeeded in securing a cut and 
print herewith Mr. Brittain’s report in full with an exact reproduction of 


AGRICULTURAL EXPOSITION IN NANTES. 
An interesting agricultural exposition was recently held in Nantes. 
From twenty to thirty departments assisted in making it a success. There 


cattle, and swine, as well as horses. 


The following manufacturers of farm machinery in the United States were 


Harvester Company, D. M. Osborne 


& Co., McCormick & Co., the Plano Company, Wardner Bushnell & Co., 
Walter A. Wood & Co., Adriance Reaper and Binder Company, Deering 
Harvester Company, Bucher Gibbs Plow Works, and the Oliver Chilled 
There were also fine displays of agricultural machinery 
made by the Massey Harris Company and the Mann Harvesting Company, 
There was an extensive display of steam threshers and sepa- 
rators, but with the exception of one or two English firms, exhibitors in 


The ordinary French thresher does not do as complete work as the 
American machine, and requires more men to operate it 


Switzerland and France, none being 


American mowers are coming into general use in this part of France. 
Between seven and eight hundred were received at Nantes within the past 
year, as well as a number of reapers and horse hay-rakes. 
bine and purchase reapers and binders, one machine doing the work on 
American plows are but little used in this part of 
France, one reason being the disposition of our manufacturers to force the 
French farmer to use plows made according to patterns used inthe United 
States, instéad of ascertaining what models are desired here. 
FRENCH PLOW 
exhibited was one with a double moldboard and share. 
plows with one share, the other share and the moldboard rest directly 
above the ones in use; one being left and the other right handed. When 
the end of the furrow is reached, the farmer turns down the other share. 
This style of plow is very common, because of the fact that grain and 
vegetables are planted in ridges, instead of ona level surface 
ridges are from 18 to 20 inches in width and about 12 to 14 inches apart, 
The peasant women pass between the ridges of 
growing grain and pull ont the weeds. 


Farmers com- 


The 


While the farmer 


These 


The cut represents the style of 





These agricultural exhibitions would be excellent place» ‘or the dis- 
play of all sorts of American agricultural machinery and tools, as well as 
labor-saving inventions, such a8 meat cutters or grinders, feed mills, dairy 
machinery, washing machines, wringers, and kitchen novelties. 
five thousand persons attended the exhibiti.n on the last Sunday. 


Thirty- 


JoserH I, Brittain, Consul. 





FALL PLOWING. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 


the year, the better will the soil be 
for the crops of the following season. 
Shallow plowing has its advantages, 
and its place, but we need to get way 
down to the subsoil some time. Al- 
though most of the fertility and 
plant food stay near the surface, 
there is much good material that 
gradually sinks down below the soil 
that is usually turned over with the 
plow. We must get at this to obtain 
‘the best results. Soil and subsoil 
may be turned over, pulverized, and 
broken up. That is the object of 
plowing. It will save the roots of 
plants from using up their vitality 
and strength in pushing their way 
through the tough, inelastio soil. 
Take some lands and examine the 
soil below the first few inches. It 
will be found so hard and compact 
that you cannut wunder that plants 
refuse to send toeir roots down 
through it. [tis almost a physical 
impossibility. Consequently we have 
surface roots supporting the plants, 
and when drought comes they wither 
up and die. What we need are crops 
with their feet buried far down in 
the soil, so deep in fact that they 
will never suffer from the lack of 
moisture. Thiscan be accomplished 
only by making the mechanical con 
ditions of the soil congenial far be- 
low the surface. Thisis easy of ac 
complishment if one will plow thor. 





oughly, plow deeply, plow until the 


The deeper we plow in the fall of | 


soilis thoroughly smashed up and 

broken to pieces, and plow when 
‘near fall and winter. Do not be 
afraid of subsoil plowing. It willdo 
the best of lands good. It will tear 
up soil that has not heen touched, it 
may be, for centuries It wiil some 


times reveal unexpected storehouses 
of fertility. 


Proper plowing is one of the marks 
of advanced agriculture. No peo- 
ple ever plowed their land better 
than Americans, largely because we 
have the best plows in the world. 
The ancients merely scratched the 
top of their land with wooden plows, 
and the Chinese and Russian farm- 
ers do the same to-day; but Ameri- 
can deep subsoil plows cut far down 
into the soil, and turn and pulverize 
the earth so that its tilth is improved 
a hundred fold. Wedo not have to 
go over our land so many times, 
simply because we have better me. 
chanical instruments to do the work 
for us the firat time. Set the plow 
deep, and let it bring up the subsoil 
so it can be used for increasing the 
productiveness of the crops. With 
good plowing we are prepared to 
raise better crops with less worry 
and labor during dry summers than 
if we neglect or slight this all im- 
portant work. J. C. BILLINGS. 


The average amount of water con- 
tained in American butter has been 
calculated as about 12 per cent. The 
quantity of this constituent, how- 
ever, is quite variable, depending 





upon a number of conditions. 





SHEEP IN THE SOUTH. 

xX. 
Southern Grasses Abundant for Pasture, 
Soiling, Silage or Hay—Bermuda Grows 
all the Time—Has Been Hated; it Spreads 
Itself—Its Tenacity, Virtues, Culture—Is 
Hard to Cure—Good for Silage—Renewed 
Pasture or Meadow Easy and Sure—Analy- 
sis of Bermuda Grass. 
Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
It has been urged that the charac- 
ter of the grasses of the cotton States 
is such that they are not at all suit 
able for sheep. I must contradict 
such statements. If it were true that 
sheep could notlive and thrive on 
other grass than June grass, blue 
grass, timothy, red clover, etc., or 
grass that form heavy turfs, then it 
might be true. 

I have seen sheep fat and full on 

the wild, uncultivated pastures of 
the South, and on worn out land and 
pine lands where they had beard 
grass, Bermuda, Japan clover, crab, 
comb, muskit, awn, rice, bent, reed, 
these in varieties and others num- 
bering over a hundred that I have 
seen. 
Of the cultivated grasses they may 
get Bermuda, timothy, red top, fox 
tail, rye grass, orchard, blue, and 
June grass, clovers, oat, fescue and 
meadow grass, in varieties for pas- 
tures and peas, beans, millets, sor- 
ghums,; rape and corns in great 
abundance for soiling feed or silage 
or fodder. 

The summers are long and there is 
not one in which winter feed cannot 
be amply provided either in carly, 
late or mid-summer, especially where 
silos are used. 

The blue grass of Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, the Virginias, Tennessee, etc., 
is the ‘‘old reliable’ for that region, 
but for the better cotton States 
South it will not do to rely on for 
sheep husbandry. 

These States can rely ‘upon grow- 
ing either early or late every season 
by sowing and cultivating the last 
mentioned grasses and fodders 
abundantly, and for all winter feed- 
ing, and for summer feeding, too, 
when necessary. : 

Time and space will not permit 
that I write of alfalfa, rape, vetch, 
kaffir corn, soy bean and other im- 
provements as sheep food. The 
wide awake husbandman will try 
to adopt such things as he shall 
find better than what I have written 
about. Besides this, I should in 
most part be writing about things of 
which I personally and practically 
know but little. 

One thing I do know is that any or 
all of these that prove to be of high 
value in the North and West will 
surely find a congenial home of use- 
fulness in extensive portions of the 
Southern States. I have aimed at 
showing that there is abundant foun- 
dation for sheep husbandry in the 
South without these; but with them 
the business is still greater. 

However, there is one grass in the 
South I must write of specially. It 
is Bermuda (Cynodon dactylon.) I 
have not had experience with it ex- 
cept temporarily, but have been 
greatly interested in observing it 
and on inquiries. 

It seems to be native to the West 
Indies and I have thought that if the 
rich hills and mountains of Cuba had 
no other grass than Bermuda and 
had plenty of that, it would be the 
best pastoral section for sheep in 
either of the Americas. When it 
gets well set it never ceases to grow 
except in the northern part of the 
Gulf States, where freezing checks 
it and hard freezing kills it out. 

I first noticed it in Mississippi in 
1886, and to me it seemed more like 
miniature sugar cane because its ap 
pearance and habit of growth are 
rather similar and both evidently 
tropical. I saw a bunch of sheep 
eating it with seeming relishand was 
told they grew fat on it. From that 
time on I took notes of it and have 
seen it growing in Texas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Georgia, South and 
Nerth Carolina, Eastern Virginia 
and Tennessee. 

It has a smooth jointed stem, 
partly sheathed with leaf that is 
long in proportion to joints, but slim 





and pointed rather hairy or rough 


out latterally or ‘“‘run on ground,”’ 
take root at each joint and again 
throw out laterals, most of which 
in turn will run out and root again 
until the ground is completely mat- 
ted and the stems must shoot up- 
ward ina thick mass 8 to 18 inches 
high if conditions are favorable. One 
joint when set in favorably clear 
ground may in six weeks completely 
mat. over a yard square quite thick 
enough for pasture or meadow. It 
is this habit of the grass that makes 
it so hated by the cotton hoer. 
‘‘Why it am wus dan de crab grass, 
spreadin’ itse’f out ebby whar.’’ So 
it is, and I was thinking of the other 
side of it, that is, its uses, and if these 
industrious workers would, they 
could see that by chopping out the 
cotton and feeding the fertilizer to 
the Bermuda it would throw up at 
least six tons of green feed to the 
acre in a season, which when fed to 
good sheep would produce wool and 
mutton enough to buy two crops of 
cotton as now raised. 

This tenacious spreading and grow- 
ing habit under the hot sun, consti- 
tutes its first great virtue to the 
South and the intrinsic fat, meat 
and wool-producing elements of the 
grass form its second great virtue to 
Southern planters and farmers. 

Horses, cattle, hogs and especially 
sheep seem to love it. Have seen 
them come off other parts of a field 
and graze on it and have been told 
they would grow very fat on it, and 
I know they would. 

Ihave never seen an elementary 
analysis of it so as to compare with 
other grasses, nor have I had the 
opportunity to feed it with them ex- 
tensively, nor have I seen reliable 
experiments so as to test its value 
thoroughly at any of the agricultural 
stations Still I have tested and 
proved to my own satisfaction its 
great value. I know that it pos- 
sesses the elemonts that will fatten 
sheep and keep them in as healthy 
condition as any other single grass 
will. 





Since writing the foregoing, I 
have received the following analysis 
from Prof. B. W. Kilgore, State 
Chemist, Raleigh, N. C., viz. : 

‘The hay contains about 144 per 
cent. of nitrogen; an average feed 
stuff analysis of it would be as fol- 
lows : 





OS ee re 14.30 per cent 

ME ars eh ae enauakars 8.49 < 

ORONO eo os sois'e kw eie 9.16 %* « 

MRED oes ome We na, © OU 20.16 ‘¢ §6 

Nitrogen—free ext’ot 46.06 “ * 

Me Ses ate a pete eee L883. * ¢4 
100.00 


I give here another analysis sent 
to me, the author of which I cannot 
quite make out, but believe it is 
Collier, viz. : 

Phosphoric acid....... .45 per cent. 
Nitrogen.............. 1 Fy et 
Potash—pure.......... A a ee 

The same authority gives a money 
Yaluation of different grasses per 
ton, dry, viz: ‘‘Bermuda grass $8 70, 
blue grass $6,75, timothy $5, clover 
$8 50, pea vines $11, soja bean, 
$9.34.”’ 

It should be understood that hay 
cut at different degrees of ripeness 
and of success in curing will also 
differ in analysis and the same kind 
of grass grown on different soils will 
also differ in analysis; so that after 
all the value of grass or hay depends 
very much upon how the soil is fer- 
tilized. The above shows that Ber- 
muda ratesin value up among the 
best. 

The great question with me has 
been, to what extent can it be grown 
and improved?- 1 answer myself: 
To almost any reasonable extent. In 
this country it has by no means 
reached the highest plane of im- 
provement which it is capable of at- 
taining and maintaining. It can be 
improved both on leaf and stem, and 
I believe made to ripen its seed per- 
fectly in the Southern States. 

I have seen it growing luxuriantly 
on the sand bars of rivers and along 
the beach at the ocean side; upon 
the highest and dryest sand banks 
and sandy ridges ; on the stiff as well 
as sandy soils of the cotton regions 








[CONTINUED ON PAGE 8 } 
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‘<THE INDUSTRIAL AND HiDUCATION- 
aL INTERESTS OF OUR PEOPLE PARA- 
4OUNT TO ALL OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 
oF STATE Pouicy,’ is the motto of The 
Progressive Farmer, and upon this 
olatform it shall rise or fall. Serving 
ao master, ruled by no faction, cir- 
eumscribed by no selfish or narrow 
policy, its aim will be to foster and 
nromote the best interests of the 
svhole people of the State. It will be 
rue to the instincts, traditions and 
aistory of the Anglo-Saxon race. On 
all matters relating specially to the 
great interests it represents, it will 
speak with no uncertain voice, but 
will fearlessly the right defend and 








THE PARAMOUNT QUESTION FOR NORTH 
CAROLINA’S 1902 CAMPAIGN. 


A noteworthy address is that by 
ex-Judgea Robert W. Winston, pub 
lished on page 5 of this issue. Its 
spirit should be echoed and re-echoed 
from one end of the State to the 
other. The father of every school 
boy should have its forceful and sig- 
nificant message constantly put be- 
fore him. 

In every township we need men to 
tell the indifferent that this Consti- 
tutional Amendment of 1900 is a liv 
ing reality, and to the whites a sleep 


at this time, to be sure, but certain 
to spring up in 1908 with a force not 
lightly to be reckoned with. Every 
man knows this, of course, but not 
one in a hundred seems to realize its 
full significance, and the consequent 
importance of improving our public 
schools. It is indeed high time that 
‘the mon of Carolina’’ were ‘‘u» and 





impartially the wrong condemn.’’— 


from Col. Polk’s Salutatory, Feb. | 
10, 1886 | 
! 

—— A —— — | 
Be sure to give both old and new addresses in 

| 


ordering change of postoffice. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is the Official! 
Organ of the North Carolina Farmers’ State 
Alliance. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





A number of excellent communi 
cations are left over for next wesk. 
Watch then for articles by Prof 
Cherles W. Burkett, Prof. Andrew 
M. Soule, ‘‘Arachel,’°Simuel Archer, 
D. L. Gore, Norman Robinson, 8.W. 
Chambers, and ons of the best yet 
written by Harry Farmer. 

If any State-loving Tar Heel has 
not yet read Dr. Geo. T. Winston’s 
address, ‘‘Wealth Factors Needed in 
North Carolina,’’ he should at once 
turn to page 6 of last week’s PRo- 
GRESSIVE FARMER and give it a care- 
ful perusal. Itis one of the most 
thoughtful addresses delivered in 
North Carslina this year. 


‘Poultry Raising on the Farm’’ is 
the title of Farmers’ Bulletin No 
141, one of the most valuable of the 
series, issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. ‘Thier 
bulletin is the workof Dr. D E 
Salmon. The many excellent illus- 
trations are an especially valuable 
feature. A copy can be obtained 
free by applying to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Progressive Farmer readers wi!! 
remember our editorial published a 
few weeks ago urging that the rural 
free delivery system be put under 

civil service regulations. Until that 
time we had heard’ no one else dis 
cuss the subject, and we suppose’ 
that our voice was as that of one 
orying in the wilderness. Now the 
report comes that President Roose 
velt will include in his message tv 
Congress a recommendation that 
this reform be at once adopted. We 
hope that the report is true. 

We are indebted to the Youth’s 
Companion for reliable information 
as to the correct pronunciation of 
the President's name. It is pro. 
nounced as if spelled ‘‘Ro ze velt,’’ 
with the accont on the first syllable 
Or, to use the Companion’s own 
words: ‘‘The President himselt 
speaks it as if spelled like this: ‘R’ 
with with a long ‘o’ as in ‘rose;’ ‘z’ 
and the shortest possible sound of 
‘e’ ending with a short ‘v’lt.’ The 
accent is strongly on the first sylla- 
ble; the second syllable is exceed- 
ingly light, while the third is uttered 
very quickly.”’ 

Our Virginia friends, whose repre- 
sentatives in a moment of temporary 
frenzy a few days ago struck out the 

words ‘‘freedom of speech’’ from 
their Bill of Rights, will do well to 
ponder this eminently sound decla- 
ration by Senator Dolliver, of Iowa: 
“The Bill of Rights written in the 
the English language stands for 
too many centuries of sacrifice, too 
many battlefields sanctified by blood, 
too many hopes of mankind resoch 
ing toward the ages to come, to be 
mutilated in the least in order to 
meet the case of a handful of mis 
creants whose names nobody can pro 
nounce.”’ 


LATE NEWS ITEMS NOT REPORTED ON 
ON PAGE 3. 





The New York City campaign 
closed Saturday. Both sides claim 
the victory, but betting slightly fa 
vors Low.——The Schley Inquiry 
will probably last ten days longer. 
——President Roosevelt names Nov 
28th as Thanksgiving Day.——A 
Good Roads’ Association is the re- 
sult of Winston-Salem Roads Con 
gress——Louis Council, the negro 
charged with rape, was hanged in 
Fayapteville, Saturday. On the scaf- 


| be the paramount one. 


doing’’—doing, not simply talking of 
what should be done some years 
hence. 

In the.North Carclina campaign of 

1902 the public school question should 
The sduca- 
tion of 700,000 North Carolina b_ys 
and giris is the one momentous prob- 
lem that stares us in the face, and it 
is criminal folly to speak of it as sec- 
ond in importance to any other pub- 
lic question, whether it be tariff, free 
silver,expansion or trusts. The friends 
of education must see to it that men 
who realize the gravity of this prob- 
lem are nominated for each legisla- 
tive position. And let the voter ask 
the candidate for the Legislature, not 
what he wishes to do for the Philip- 
pines, or Cuba, or South Africa, nor 
what he thinks of reciprocity or of 
bi mettalism, but what he proposes 
to do for the public school children 
of his own State and county. 
This is our greatest question, and 
no other should be allowed to over 
shadow it in the campaign of next 
year 


— ee 


NOVEMBER ALLIANCE TOPIC. 


The committee charged with that 
duty suggest the following as the 
November topic for discussion ih 
Sub-Alliances: | 
At the present prics of fertilizers 
and cotton seed, is it more profitable 
to sell the seed or to use them raw 
or as feed in making of manures? 
Points to be discussed: Amount of 
ammonia, phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash is fertilizer desired and cost of 
each; amount of same in cotton seed, 
vaiue; value of articles needed to 
complete the desired fertilizer whon 
udded to seed or meal; where the 
distance So haul seed/is tv be consid 
ered. jiiscuss ; composition and value 
of 6o0mpanents of raw seed and ot 
meal 
Information on theses heads can be 
found in the bulletins of the Agricul. 
tural Department or obtained from 
Dr.B W. Kilgore, State Chemist, 
Ruleigh, N. C 

fia FSS ee cle 


SHORT COURSES IN AGRICULTURE AND 
DAIRYING. 


It should not be necessary to ask 
attention to Prof. C. W. Burkett’s 
announcement in regard to the short 
course that will be offered by the 
Agricultural Department of the A 

and M. College this winter. Hoereto 

fore these courses have not been 
nearly so well patronized as they 
should have been—this regrettable 
condition being due in part, we 
think, to insufficient advertising and 
the failure of the faculty to make 
announcements long enough in ad- 
vance of the opening. In nearly 
every township are to be found 
young farmers, and old ones, for that 
matter, who have not had the ad- 
vantages of a four years’ or toc 
years’ agricultural course,.but would 
welcome a plan, if properly pre 

sented, for securing ten weeks’ train 
ing in the fundamental principles of 
agricultural science. Such a plan is 
now offered by Prof. Burkett, and 
hundreds should take advantage of 
it this winter. 

Prof. Burket also hopes that the 
short course in dairying will attract 
many young men The demand for 
properly trained young dairymen is 
skid to be very strong in other States, 
while North Carolina itself presents 
an attractive field for those with en- 
terprise enough to take the lead in 
such matters. 

And while slightly out of place in 
this article, our readers will be in 
terested in the announcement that 
we shall shall soon begin the publi- 
cation of an important series of fgrm 
articles by Prof. Burkett. 





Mr. W. W. Jones becomes editor 
of the Shelby Aurora, succeeding 





fold, he swore that he was innocent 


the late Mr. C. P. Roberts. 





ing giant, not making its power felt , 
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THE FIGHT AGAINST TAMMANY. 


On the date of this issue of THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER elections of 
Stxte officers are to be held in Massa 
churetts, Rhode Island, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
Ohio, Iowa and Nebraska. Of more 
interest to us and to the public gen 
erally, however, is the contest in 
New York City. There the fight is 
against the corrupt Tammany organ 
ization that has long plundered New 
York City. Tammany claims to be 
a Democratic organization, but it 
cares nothing for politicn! principles 
Its motto is Plander, not Principle, 
and its defeat is, as the World's 
Work pertinently remarks, a matter 
not of politics but of decency. It is 
a matter of common knowledge that 
the Tammany government is in 
league with organized vice and 
crime, giving such lawlessness police 
protection in exchange for tribute 
money regularly collected. 
1t does not materially help matters 
that it was this year forced into the 
nomination of a decent man, Mr. 
Edward M. Shepard, for mayor. Mr 
Shepard alone cannot right the long 
standing abuses of ‘government, and 
he will certainly not have Tam 
many’s support in that direction. 
His opponent is Seth Low, ex Presi 
dert of Columbia University, sup 
ported by the Republicans and Inde 
pendent Democrats. Four years azo 
Mr. Low was a candidate for the 
same position, and was then warm|ly 
supported by Shepard, who said: 
“The most burning and disgraceful 
blot upon the municival history of 
this country is Tammany Hall.’’ We 
believe Mr Shepard was right then, 
and Tammany is not one whit better 
to-day , 

Mr Low’s election would bea great 
victory for clean and honest govern. 
ment. While Mr. Shepard and one 
or two of his running mates may be 
personally unobjectionable, we be 

lieve that it may be said of them as 
Mr. Shepard said of the 1897 can 

didates in an Atlantic Monthly ar- 
ticle that we found among some old 
papers last week : 

‘*Ags sometimes, though very rare 

ly, has happened with successful 
candidates of the machine, it is pos 

sible that after all they may have 
the necessary ability, and may have 
the sense of right and force of char 

acter to use it in the public interest. 
If that turn out to be the case, those 
who selected them will be as mach 
shocked as the community will be 
rejoiced.) They were chosen from 
among the large body of men coun 

ted upon to do absolutely, and with. 
out troublesome protest, the will of 
the powerful politicans, with no 
official responsibility, who nominated 
them, and who are tolerably skillful 
in judgment of this kind of hu- 
man nature. But subject to that 
consideration Trmmany Hall pre 

ferred for candidates men having as 
much personal and popular r@spect, 
or at least as little popular dislike or 
disrespect, as public men could have 
who should seem fuily to meet so 
unworthy a test.”’ 


——————————————— 


THE LIFE TRAGEDY OF JOSIAH TURNER 





The death of Hon. Josiai Turner 
at Hillsboro a few days ago was the 
last act in one of North Carolina’s 
most notable, tragedies. Few lives 
better illustrate the fickleness of 
popular favor. At one time Mr. 
Turner was the idol of the State’s 
white population, and justly so. 
Ten years later he was exvelled from 
the State Legislature because of adif 
ticulty with some colleagues, and the 
resolution of expu'sion had not heen 
expunged at the time of his death. 
W hat: ver his faults, the fearless old 
man deserved better things of the 
State to which he one time rendered 
sach conspicuous service. Perhaps 
the best brief account of Mr. Tur- 
ner’s career is this from the Wil- 
mington Star : 

‘‘When Joe Turner died one of the 
truest North Caroliniane, one of the 
most uncompromising ioes of cor- 
ruption; and one of the most fearless 
and forceful editors who ever wielded 
a pen in this State, passed away. 
During the memorable reconstruc- 
tion period, when corruption held 
high carnival in this State, with 
headquarters at Raleigh, he stood 
the fearless sentinel, and as editor of 
The Sentinel attacked the corrup- 
ruptionists and with withering in- 
vective exposed them and their vil- 
lainy. For months he went in and 
out among them, and carried his 
lite in his hands. There was no 
man in North Carolina whom they 
hated or feared more, and no man 
who did more to rout them: and 
drive them from the State. He 
didn’t know what the word policy 





meant, and attacked a suspected 
Democrat as unsparingly as he did 
the known rascals, upon whom his 
guns were always trained and to 
hit. His unyielding, uncontrollable 
spirit alienated some who had been 
his friends, and the last quarter of a 
century he spent in private life, tvil- 
ing courageously to make an honest 
living, and asking nothing. North 
Carolina owed hima debt of grati- 
tude which it never paid during his 
life—and now it is too late.”’ 

The Durham Herald has this to 
say 

“As achampion of the people he 
was great, but as a politician he was 
a failure, his greatest fault—if it 
could be called a fault—being that 
he was prune to see the wickedness 
in his own party. Had he been 4 
dissembler he might have been a suc- 
cess, but he was not, and he paid the 
penalty. There is much of the pa 
thetic in the declining years and 
death of ,this man, and he will per- 
haps be remembered most lovingly 
by his friends of after years.”’ 

And it is pathetic—pathetic in- 
deed—that the very quality that 
should have won him highest honor, 
his fearless denunciation of wrong 
wherever found, robbed him of pop- 
ular applause and of the substantial 
rewards he might otherwise have 
won. 

In our editorial columas, we sel- 
dom write at such length of the 
death of any man, but Josiah Tur- 
ner’s career is worthy of more than 
passing notice. 

It would be a poor recompense for 
her neglect of him while living, it 
is true, but it would be weil if some 
time the State should erect a monu- 
ment to the memory of this fearless 
man whose paper was our pillar of 
fire in the darkest hour of North 
Carolina history. 





GROWTH OF THE NATIONAL GRANGE: 
We note with gratification the 
continued steady growth of the 
Na'‘ional Grange. During the year 
ending Oct. 1, Secretary Trimble, 
514 F. street, Washington, reports 
that new Granges were organized as 
below: In California, 4; Colorado, 
3; Connecticut, 2; Illinois, 9; Indi- 
ana, 4; Iowa, 1; Kentucky, 1; Maine, 
19; Maryland, 1; Massachusetts, 5; 
Michigan, 58; Minnesota, 3; Mis- 
souri, 1; New Hampshire, 2; New 
Jersey 1; New York, 14; Ohio, 19; 
Oregon, 10; Pennsylvania, 13 ; South 
Carolina, 2; Tennessee, 1; Vermont, 
16; Washington, 3; totul, 192, beside 
62 re-organized. During the preced- 
ing year 183 Grances » oro organized, 
and 70 were re or;’:: 0) zed. 
THIS WEES Ss MENY, 

“How much gi: ‘sheat to the 
acre” isa live qu -‘ion just at this 
time, and we are ~..d to have Diree- 
tor Thorne’s revs: cf the Ohio ex- 
periments reyurding it Califor- 
nia isaland cf bic thines, and it is 
not surprising that they are sutis- 
fied with nothing less than the very 
largest and most complete wheat 
harvesters. Mr. Shearer's descrip- 
tion of the one exhibited at the Pan- 
American Exposition should inter- 
est Eastern readers. Another 
agricultural implement, equality 
strange to those of us who have seen 
only the famthar farming tools in 
use in North Carolina, is described 
by Consul Brittain in his report of 
the Nantes exhibition, which we 
copy on page 1 ——‘‘A Plan for the 
Boys,’’ though written by a North- 
ern man, is almost entirely adapted 
to the South, and we commend it to 
fie young } eople on the farm. Many 
of them would find it profitable to 
test Mr. Craig’s suggestion, on a 
sinall scale at least ——Few of our 
readers have forgotten the enjoy- 
able series of articles publish«d by 
us last winter, ‘The World’s 
Progress in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,’’ and thousands will welcome 
the appearance on page 4 of the first 
article of a new series by Dr. Alex- 
ander on the subject, ‘‘The Civiliza- 
tion of a Century Ago and That of 
To-Day: A Contrast.’-——The non- 
appearance of ‘‘Harry Farmer’s 
Talk’’ in our last issue was doubtless 
noted by many readers who will 
be gratified at his return this week. 
No number of THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER is exactly complete without 
one of his timely and thoughtful 

‘Talks.’’——Nor is an issue complete 
without Our Social Chat, and we are 
glad that this department is again 
to be found in its acoustomed place. 
Will not all former comtributors, 
and also those who enjoy reading 
the Chat but have not yet lent a 
helping hand, head Aunt Jennie’s 











appeal for more letters? 


THE SCHLEY COURT OF INQUIRY. 


Tok PrRoGRESSIVE FARMER has not 
the space to publish in detail the 
testimony in the Schley Court of In- 
quiry, nor would many readers find 
pitience to read it, ifit were pub- 
lished. The best summary of the 
testimony to date appears in Public 
Opinioa of Oct. 31st, and is as fol- 
lows: 

The actual and implied if not ex- 
plicitly made charges against Rear 
Admirai Schley are: (1.) That dur- 
ing his search for the Spanish fleet 
he delayed unnecessarily at Cienfue- 
gos, and that his progress was slow 
when he started for Santiago (2.) 
That the “retrograde movement’’ 
after Santiago had been reached was 
without sufficient excuse. (3) That 
Schley'’s bom”ardments prior to the 
battle of July 3 were ineffective, and 
that his blockade of the harbor was 
weak, and would have been of no 
effect had the Spanish ships at- 
tempted to come ont. (4) That the 
Brooklyn’s loop during the battle en- 
dangered the Texas, ‘and was an 
effort to evade the Vizcaya, and that 
Schley gave no orders during the 
battle. (5.) General accusations of 
incompetence and vaciilation, reach 
ing a climax in Maclay’s charge of 
cowardice in his history of the navy 

Practically every one except Ad 
miral Sampson who could throw any 
light upon these points has been 
heard before the court of inquiry, 
presided over by Admiral Dewey 
and sitting at Washington for the 
past six weeks. The sessions of the 
court have been about equally 
divided between witnesses called by 
the judge advocate and by counsel 
for Schley. 


(1) As to this charge, it has been 
shown that Schley went to Cienfue- 
gos after an agreement with Samp. 
son that that was the most likely 
destination of the Spanish fleet ; that 
three days were spent at Cienfuegos 
without discovering that the Span 
iards were not in the harbor—a fail 
ure largely due to the fact that until 
the arrival of McCalla the signala 
arranged for with the Cubans had 
not been communicated to Schley ; 
when McCaila arrived with an ex- 
planation of these signals the lights 
on the shore were understood, and 
the squadron proceeded to Santiago, 
having learned from the signals, 
theretofore unintelligible, that the 
Spaniards were not at Cienfuegos 
As to the charge that Schley’s prog- 
ress to Santiago was unnecessarily 
slow, it has been shown that he ac- 
commodated the speed of the squad- 
ron to his slowest vessels; whether 
or not he should have abandoned 
thes: nd proceeded with the faster 
ships 13 a matter for the court to de- 
cide 

(2) Tae ‘retrograde movement’’ 
as explained by Schley and others 
was dus to the fact that seven of his 
ten ships were short of coal and that 
Shey could not be ocoaled at sea, 
partly because the Merrimac was un 
Manageable, party because of the 
roughness of the sea. As to this, 
the witnesses varied greatly in their 
statements, some saying that coaling 
was vracticable, others that it was 
not. Schley testified that at this 
time he had not received the dispatch 
from Sampson, sent by Captain Cot 
ton, saying that the Spaniards were 
at Santiago; Sshley testified that he 
had never heard of the dispatch un- 
til it was introduced at the court of 
inquiry. Captain Sigsbee had in 
formed him that the Spaniards were 
not at Santiago. 

(3) It was testified that the bom- 
bardments prior to July 3 wers de- 
sigoed solely to test the strength of 
the shore batteries; some witness:s 
testified that these reconnoissances 
accomplished something ; others said 
nothing was learned by their means. 
It _was conclusively shown that 
Schley’s blockade was far closer than 
has been stated by his accusers ; that 
picket vessels were kept close in- 
shore, and that the squadron when 
under Schley properly blockaded ex 
cept when the ships were purposely 
arranged in coniusion far from shore 
with the intention of tempting Cer- 
vera to come out. Schley’s block 
ade, however, was never as close as 
that maintained after Sampson took 
command, 


(4) A wide difference of opinion as 
to the “‘loop’”’ of Admiral Schley’s 
vessel was developed. No testimony 
was introduced by the judge advo- 
cate to show that the “loop’’ was a 
faulty maneuver so far as the 
Brooklyn was concerned, but a num- 
ber of witnesses testified that it en- 
dangered the Texas; just as many 
witnesses with the same opportuni. 
ties for observation swore that the 





Texas was never at any time near 
° | 
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enough to be in danger ; the dist ss 
at the time between the tw aan 
were at from 150 yards ¢ ; 
miles. If was shown th 
issued orders to ‘clogs u 
“follow the flag,” 


Ships 
18) 86Veral 
at Schley 
Dp” and to 


Signais whi, 
were obeyed by at least one no : 
Oregon. 'P the 

(5) All Admiral Schley’s com, 
ions on the Brooklyn ha; ‘i 
Unanimous in asserting that ¢ Ph 
was the coolest man on the shin. ei 
has been described as ‘an Whe 
asticully brave and patriotic Pt 
as the only man who did Dot duck 
his head when shots passed eae. 
ship, and as commanding the ia 
tion coolly and confidently at ‘a 
times. The testimony of Caplets 
Clark, of the Oregon, and Li: ntenant 
Harlow, of the Vixen, would nake 
it appear that when the Oregon ar. 
rived on the scene the Brook} ’ 
fighting the four Spanish shi; ; a 
and unaided, and that their t is 
tion was then accomplish; he 
Brooklyn and Oregon toce: ; 

This summary is based larce iy pion 
the testimony of others than Aq mt: 
Schley. Where we relied upon the 
Admiral’s statements alons we go 
State. 

THE THIRD YEAR OF THE BOER WAR. 


The third year of the Sout} Afri. 
can War has begun with the Brit. 
ish still fighting strong and the 
Boers not yet surrendered. In ro. 
gard to the strategic positions in the 
theatre of operations and the na. 
ture of the tactics employed by both 
sides the situation to-day remains 
practically the same as it was « year 
ago, only the weight of the British 
army is slowly crushing down the 
Boer forces How long the war will 
continue depends upon the endn- 
rance of the Boers in resisting the 
British weight applied in this crush- 
ing process. 

This method of whipping the Boers 
by main force is the only possible one 
for the British to adopt. Field 
Marshal Lord Wolseley oncs said: 
‘‘War in Africa is wait for the 
wagon.’’ <A general in the Boer 
army said: “Give us two hundred 
thousand men and let the british 
have thirty thousand and we would 
round them up in _ twenty four 
hours.’’ The British must ulways 
wait for the wagon; the Boers will 
often round up a command of an 
equal size. During the history of 
the war sufficient proof has beer 
given that in all matters of scout- 
ing the British are far inferior to the 
Boers. Asit is of vast impurtance 
to a commander that he should know 
as much as he can about the move: 
ments, iftentions, and position of the 
enemy, that the scouts should do effi- 
cient work is almost essential to suc- 
cess. The British knew little about 
the Boers; the Boers knew much 
about the British. 

A knowledge of veldt craft is a 
great advantage to the scout in South 
Africa. This knowledge—or rather 
perhaps it is an instinct—is given to 
the Boer at his birth, and because of 
this instinct he understands under 
all circumstances how to take cure 
of his horse, when to feed and water 
him, when to ‘off saddle’’ and let 
the sweat dry on his back, how to 
take care ot the hoofs at night; un- 
derstands how to conceal himself, 
tuking advantage of every dongs or 
dip in the land or bit of scrub to ac- 
complish this; nnderstands by the 
look of the road how large a force 
has passed by. Naturally the Brit- 
ish soldier, being born and brought 
upin England, has been given no 
opportunity to Jearn such a craft. 
Often the British scout in conse- 
quence wil! ride up to the very crest 


of a hill to’ examine the surround: 
ing country with his glasses. If 
there are any of the enemy in the 
neighborhuod they are assuredly 
well tidden and he sees n°? “ne, 
whereas, standing on the skyline 
himself, he is the first object to 
catch the eye. 

These two wavs of scouting char 
acterize in a general manner fhe two 
methods by which the Boers and the 
British are conducting their separate 
and apparently anending campaigns: 
In the meuntime the political and 
financial aspect of the war are any 
thing but cheerful to England. Lord 
Kitchener's proclamation of bal- 
ishment, which has been executed 
against a few Boer leaders, has ha 
no serious effect ; for the Boers have 
made even more daring aggressive 
movements since that proclamation 
was issued than they had ever made 
before. The mystery of their con- 
tinued supply of ammunition bs files 
the English. There is an ee 
creasing tendency to harsh criticis : 
at home as the cost of the war gToW 
with enormous strides It has a 
pointed out that the Boer War 


increased the English debt 4 fourth 
as much asthe long Napoleon!e — 
English consols have fallen 1? oe 
market, and the worst of it 18 t 
nobody clearly sees the end.— 
World's Work for November. 
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State News. 


0M CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 


sof Interest Gleaned From our Corres- 
= »ondents and Exchanges in all 
Parts of the State. 


Hon. Wm. E. Fountain died Friday 
jp Tarboro. 

Alamance Gleaner : Sweet potatoes 

! ¢ six pounds are uncommon, 








weighing 
nevertheless Mr. W. 8S. Vestal has 
presented the editor one of that 
eight, which he raised on,his farm 
pear $0" n 

McD well Democrat: One hun- 

ared thirty-six convicts were 
taken tht ugh Marion yesterday on 
the 1 to Huntsdale where they 
will it to work on the proposed 
rail: to run through Mitchell 
coun* 

N rn Journal: From the looks 
en sof water exhibited by a 
fart ving near Pollocksville one 
might thiok the discovery of oil was 
gcertuinty. The water was a skim- 
ming ,new well and was about 
balf oi! in its appearance. 

Lexington Dispatch: Fifty-eight 


car louds of fertilizer, averaging 15 
tons to the car, have been delivered 
in Lexington sincs the first day of 
October, 8o Capt. ©. W. Trice, of 
the Southern informs us. The de- 
mand for guanc increases every 


year. 

Weldon Cor. Post: It is found 
that the cultivation of broom corn 
in this section pays well. Mr. Als- 
prook planted half an acre and made 
gorn superior to any that has been 
shipped here, so “the head broom 
maker says, who is in charge of the 
factory here. ‘ 

Tarboro Southerner: Mayor Pen- 
der hus a novel and effective way of 
dealing with tramps. They are 
charged with vagrancy and if he 
finds the charge sustained, in default 
of paying a fine, they are worked on 
the streets, but not closely guarded. 
The result is they soon disappear 
and Tarboro will know them no 
more. 


Col. Olds: The rarmers are very 
blue as to the outlook. Cotton is 
very short. A case was cited to-day 
in which one says he will get only a 
bale for 20 acres. Many cotton deal- 
ers do not believe the farmers and 
say the latter loudly deceived them 
last year as to the crop. But the 
farmers are certainly not deceiving 
them this year. ‘ 


Mr. Hal. W. Ayer of this city is to 
goto New York to engage in busi- 
ness in the metropolis.- His brother, 
Dr. J. M. Ayer, is a member of the 
Cotton Exchange, and is doing a fine 
brokerage business. Mr. Ayer has 
been prominent in political circles 
fora number of years He was four 
years Chairman of the Populist-State 
Executive Committee and served for 
four years as State Auditor.—Ral- 
eigh Times. 


er 


The State Treasurer has received 
the last payment from ex-State 
Treasurer Worth on Major Martin’s 
defalcation. The last payment 
amounted to $960.04. The total 
amount of the defalcation, which 
Treasurer Worth has paid out of his 
own pocket, is $16,060 04. The first 
payment made by Mr. Worth was 
$2,700, the second $4,622.50, the 
third $7,777 50 and the last, which 
was nade yesterday, $960.04.—News 
and Observer. 


Washington, D. C., Cor. Post: Con- 
gressman W. W. Kitchin has been 
here several times and written often, 
urging that an inspector be sent into 
his district to locate rural free 
delivery routes. His persistence will 
be rewarded this week, according to 
Postoflice officials, who state that 
Inspector Barr will visit the district 
this week and examine the routes 
for which applications are on file 
Several new routes are expected to 


— from Mr. Bavr’s recommenda- 
On. 


Raleigh Cor. Wilmington Messen- 
ger, slst: The Governor left to-day 
for the Weldon Fair, which he form- 
ally opened. State Auditor Dixon 
represented him at the exercises this 
®vening at the capitol, when the 
portrait of Capt. Otway Burns was 
Presented. Capt. Burns commanded 
the privateer ‘“Snapdragon’”’ in the 
War of 1812, a cannon from which 
Was last summer placed above his 
8rave in the quaint old burial ground 
at Beaufort. The speech of presenta- 
tion, by the erudite Dr. Kemp P. 
Battle, of the State University, con- 
‘ained much valuable history. The 
Portrait is that of a benevolent look- 
ng man in the costume of the period 
—_ is well executed. Itis the gift 

the family of the gallant Burns. 





Newbern Journal: Mayer Haha, | 
Collector of Customs for the Pamlico | 
District of North Carolina, with | 
headquarters in this city, yesterday 
received word that Charles ©. Clar k, 
Jr , has been appointed Deputy Col 
lector and Inspector at this place, to 
succeed the lately deceased Wm. E 
Clark. In politics he is known as a 
“Gold Democrat,’ and has been a 
strong advocate of the principles and 
policies of President McKinley, and, 
politically considered, his appoint- 
ment is regarded as a very strong 
one. 

Mr. H. K. Myers, president of the 
Chatham Coal and Iron Company, of 
Cumnock, in a letter to the Balti 
more Manufacturers’ Record Says: 





“we have purchaseli the Cumnock | convened in Charlotte last Tuesday 
mines and organized this company, | night embraces ail the territory of 
t: king possession of the property | North Carolina and is divided into 
September ist. We are installing | seven Presbyteries, Orange, Con- 


Hurrison’s compressed air mining 
machines, and expect to have 4 
capacity from the present mine of at 
least 600 tons daily. Early next year 
we will open several more veins, and 
expect to have a capacity of 2,500 
tons daily one year hence.’’ 

Asheboro Courier: The Greens- 
boro papers are telling of a Mr. 
Fisher 88 years old, straight as an 
arrow, strong and healthy weighing 
200 pounds, who never wore glasses 
or spoiled his stomach with rebel- 
lious hot liquors and never takes 
medicine Mr. Fisher is now after 
an absence of 35 years in Missouri, 
on a visit in Guilford. He was born 
south of Greensboro on the Ashe- 
boro road at the Fisher Hill mine 
once owned by his father. Mr. 
Fisher is still sound as a dollar. His 
father lived to the age of 102. 


Newbern Cor. Post: A survey of 
half a dozen counties in this imme. 
diate section shows that the con- 
ditions are of a very unsatisfactory 
nature and that the farmers will 
have to economize the coming year. 
The crops are very bad in some sec- 
tions. Through the center of Jones 
county, through the Trenton neigh 
borhood, and on into Onsléw county 
to Jacksonville the corn and cotton 
crops were almost a failure. A large 
number of fields produced nothing 
but hay, and the corn and cotton 
were abandoned and the hay taken 
in. The hay crop is three or four 
times the usual quantity. 

Migratory birds and wild geese 
continue their flight southward. 
This is said to bean unfailing sign 
of the approach of winter, and the 
fact that none of them stop in this 
vicinity is looked upon as an indica- 
tion that we are to have very severe 
weather here. They can be heard 
now nearly every night as they fly 
high inthe air, chirping as they go; 
and now and then the honk of a wild 
goose may be heard. Another indi 
cation of a hard winter pointed out 
by home made weather provhets is 
that the shuck on corn is very heavy 
and the mess on the north side of 
trees very thick. —Lexington Dis- 
patch. 

Salisbury Cor. Observer: A large 
party of Northern capitalists, prin- 
cipally Pittsburg people, interested 
in the Whitney Reduction Company 
and through it in this section, are 
expected to arrive at Gold Hill on 
November 2nd for an inspection of 
the Whitney works, two miles south 
of that place. The invitations num- 
ber 80. Capt. E. B. C. Hambley, 
who has the active supervision of 
the operations being conducted by 
the Whitney Company, near Gold 
Hill, in the Rowan granite belt, and 
in developing electric power at the 
Narrows of the Yadkin, will be the 
host and make the occasion a house 
party. 

Morehead Coaster: Our sports 
men are having a fine time catching 
gray trout with hook and line. Every 
party going out brings back no less 
than 50 pounds to the man, some 
reaching 200 pounds to the man. 
Those six and seven pound trout are 
a pleasure to land.——The porpoise 
factory is running infull blast. Wal- 
lace & Royal, in engaging in this 
business have opened up a hitherto 
inaccessible source of revenue to our 
people. The porpoise is among the 
worst enemies that our fishermen 
have to contend with, as they charge 
on a school of mullet or trout and 
scatter them ; but now the pig of the 
sea is made to pay for his little 
diversions along our coast., The skin 
of the porpoise 1s valuable, as it 
makes the high priced shoes the high 
steppers wear. This firm shipped a 
large lot of them this week. Valu- 
able oil is obtained from the jaw- 
bone ; another grade of oil is taken 
from the cushion on head of the fish ; 
and still another grade from 





blubber. 


Concord Standard: Not many 
months ago Dr. J. W. Harrington 
purchased a lot from Mr. J. C. Wads- 
worth at the addition and now a 
rich gold vein has been discovered 
on the property. The famous Mont- 
gomery gold mine is near this prop 
erty, which is now owne‘ principally 
by U.S. Senator Clark. This mine 
was worked several years on a pay- 
ing basis while the mine was near 
the surface, but on account of the 
dip it took, work was discontinued 
and it is believed that the ore that 
has been discovered 6n Dr. Harring- 
ton’s property is the long sought for 
outcrop of the vein that was worked 
in the Montgomery mine. 


The Presbyterian Synod which 


cord, Fayetteville, Mecklenburg, 

Wilmington, Albemarle and Ashe- 

ville. According to the last report 

it contains 165 ministers and 377 

churches. The report at this meet- 

ing will no doubt show some in- 

crease. The same statistical page 

page for 1900 shows thatit has 35,364 
communicants who gave to the 
various benevolent objects, except- 
ing pastors’ salaries, $175,105, or4 
about five dollars per capita. The 
contributions to Foreign missions 
agguegated $20,699 over 58 cents per 
member. It is hoped that the re- 
ports in these departments for this 
year will likewise show an increase. 
The opening sermon was preached 
by Rev. Dr. W. D. Morton, of Rooky 
Mount. Dr. Morton was the retiring 
moderator.—Rev. P. R. Law. 

Dr. John H. McAden has returned 
from «4 business trip to Washington. 
While at the capital he called on 
President Roosevelt and held a 
lengthy conversation with the Presi 
dentin the cabinet room. Dr. Mo- 
Aden informs a News reporter that 
the Washington episode was not re 
ferred to during his talk with the 
President, but that the negro and 
the South were discussed at length 
It is the purpose of the President, 
said Dr. McAden, not to elevate a 
negro to any office where he will, in 
any respect, have white men under 
him. Mr. Roosevelt, Dr. McAden 
thinks, understands the South and 
the negro question better than any 
Chief Executive since the war. Be- 
ing of Southern parentage, on his 
mother’s side, he is acquainted with 
the feelings of the Southern people 
regarding the black man. As to 
postofiices in the South the Presiden: 
has stated on several occasions that 
he would not, under any considera- 
tion, svpoint a negro to such a posi- 
tion. Dr. McAden is free to express 
the opinion that Mr. Roosevelt made 
a big blundsr in entertaining Booker 
Wash :ngton at the White House. He 
thinks the President did it without 
thinking and had no idea that it 
would meet such a storm of oppo 
sition irom the Southern’ people. 
Mr. Roosevelt, Dr. McAden says, is 
anxious that Southern people visit 
him while in Washington. He is 
easily approached and makes ono 
feel as if he was an old acquaintance 
As to his expected trip to Charlotte, 
the President could not give any 
definite answer. He wants to come 
and there is every reason to believe 
that he will —Charlotte News. 
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ARREST OF BEVERLY HENDRICK. 


ROANOKE, Va., Oct. 26 —Chief of 
Police McIver, of Carthage, N.C., 
tonight arrested Bevererly Hen- 
drick, alias Dudley, in a barber shop 
in city. Hendrick, who is a colored 
barber and has been here for ten 
years, is charged with murdering 
Thymas Skurlock in Moore sounty, 
North Carolina, in 1888. 





110 HORSES KILLED IN A WRECK. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Oct. 29.—One 
hundred and ten of the ring horses 
of Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show 
were crushed to death ina railroad 
wreck near Lexington at3 o'clock 
this morning. 

Among the horses killed was ‘‘Old 
Pap,’’ Col. Cody’s favorite saddle 
horse. ‘‘Old Eagle,’’ the star ring 
horee was killed and his mangled 
body fell on top of one of the 
wrecked engines. The team of mules 
that drew the Deadwood coach were 
also killed. Col. Cody spent to-day 
at the scene of the wreck and is 
heart-broken over the slaughter. He 
says his loss is $60,000. 

The accident was the result of a 
head-end collision between a fast 
southbound freight train and the 
second section of the show train, 
and was due toa misunderstanding 
of orders. Several train hands were 





General News. 


GENERAL NEWS NOTES. 








The Facts Boiled Down and Presented in 
Convenient Form for Busy 
Readers. 


Li Hung Chang i3 oritically ill. 

It is again positively declared that 
King Edward has cancer. 

Scarcely half the sum needed to 
ransom Miss Ellen M. Stone is avail 
able. 


American troops have destroyed 
most of the towns in Southern 
Samar. 


A New York paper says Tammany 
will spend $1,000,000, in an effort to 
defeat Seth Low: 

The deficit of the Pan-American 
Exposition at Buffalo, it is said, will 
approximate about $3,000,000, instead 
of $4,000,000. 

Friends of Admiral Schley have 
organized a Schley Clubat Rook Hill, 
Missouri, to boom him for the Dem- 
ocratic nomination for President. 
Caleb Powers, ex Secretary of 
State of Kentucky, has been again 
convicted of complicity in the Goe- 
bel murder and sentenced to life im- 
prisonment. 

The Boer Government of the Trans 
vaal has been established by Acting 
President Schalk-Burghen near 
Amsterdam, in the southern part of 
that country. 

It is reported that the new Anglo- 
American canal treaty contains a 
clause permitting fortifications of 
the Panama canal if purchased by 
the United States. 

Adjutant General Corbin has 
made hisannual report, by which it 
appears that the army‘ losses in the 
Philippines so far are 3,493 killed 
and 2,828 wounded. 

Herr Johann Most, the anarchist, 
was sentenced recently in the court 
of special sessions in New York to 
serve one year in the penitentiary 
for publishing an article in his paper 
advocating the kiiling of rulers. 

Senator Fairbanks, of Indiana, is 
to stump Illinois in support of 
Charles Dawes for the United States, 
Senate, it is said, if Mr. Dawes will 
do all hecan to swing the LIilinois 
delegation for Fairbanks for the 
presidential nomination in 1904. 

Governor Sayers, of Texas, has 
signed a resolution passed »t the re- 
cent session of the Legis!uture pro- 
viding for a legislative investigation 
of every State institutionin Texas to 
ascertain whether everything is be 
ing managed economically and cor- 
rectly. 

It is officially announced at the 
Navy Department that Frank W. 
Hackett, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, will retire from that position 
within the next two months. He will 
probably be succeeded by Judge 
Charles H. Darling, of Bennington, 
Vermont. 

Commissioner of Agriculture 
Johnson gives it as his opinion that 
the Texas cotton crop will fall short 
of last year’s crop 800,000 bales, and 
that this year’s c:op will not ex- 
ceed 2,350,000 bales. The boll wee- 
vil and drouth are given as the 
causes of the shortage. 
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BOERS WIN ANOTHER VICTORY. 


Lonpon, Nov. 1.—The Rustenburg, 
column, British army, under Colonel 
G. Benson, has,met with a serious 
reverse inthe southeastern part of 
the Transvaalin the area of Com 
mandant General B >tha’s operations. 
Col. Benson and eight officers were 
killed and 13 officers were wounded, 
besides 58 non commissioned officers 
and men killed and 156 wounded. 


oe 


RACE CONFLICT IN LOUISIANA. 


At Balltown, Louisiana, a few 
days ago a negro was burned at the 
stake for assaulting «a white woman. 
At a camp meeting in the vicinity a 
few days later a negro was running 
arefreshmentstand when a constable 
approached him and asked for a 
license. The negro defied the con- 
stable, whereupon the latter went 
for assistance. Hoe returned with 
several white men when the negro 
‘ran amuck’’ as they would say in 
other climes, rushed into the crowd, 
firing as he went, killing two white 
men instantly. The negro himself 
was killed. Then other negroes and 
a third, white man were killed in the 
shooting that followed. Later news 
puts the number of negroes dead at 
ten. 

This is sucha representative in- 
stance of what is happening all over 
the South and may happen some 
times on an appalling scale that we 








injured but no one was killed. 


give it without further comment.— 
Presbyterian Sténdard. 


THE PHILIPPINE SITUATION: 





Secretary Root Has Little Confidence in the 
Filipino—Another Officer Expresses the 
Same Opinion in a Picturesque Manner— 
Taft to Remain in the Islands. 
WASHINGTON, Oct. 29.—Secretary 
Root has been unable as yet to reach 
any dececision as to the num 
ber of troops to be maintained in 
the Philippines during the coming 
winter and spring. He is not sur- 
prised at the recent disturbances in 
the Philippines, and has always bad 
in mind the known disposition of the 
Filipino to practice deceit. He was 
not astonished, therefore, at the re 
ports telling of native treachery and 
of difficulties encountered by the 
Philippine Commission in securing 
native officials who can be trusted 
and whose loyalty’is beyond ques 
tion. On the contrary he feels that 
too much should not be expected of 
the Philippine Commission in view 
of the great difficulties in the way of 
carrying on civil government among 
a people who had never known any 
other government than the iron 
hand of military power. He is of 
the opinion that it could hardly be 
expected that civil governmsnt 
would proceed smoothly and quietly 
without some obstacles in the way of 
disloyalty. Whether it will require 
a renewal of active military opera 
tions to restore an absolutely peace 
ful condition remains to be decided 
after a careful consideration of the 
subject. 

Another officer who is known to 
have very little confidence in the 
Filipino's ability te govern himself 
is Gen. S. B. M. Young, now com 
manding the Department of Cali 
fornia. Ina statement made some 
time ago in regard to his pursuit of 
Aguinaldo he said : 

“Our pursuit of Aguinaldo re. 
sembled a march of triumph through 
the north in the manner of our re 
ception. Brass bands met us at every 
town, and church bells rang, and the 
alcades and presidents and principal 
Filipinos greeted us with bows and 
smiles and effusive hospitality. They 
were effusive in hospitable speeches. 
They yearned for the Americans ; 
they longed for peace; they hated 
war and insurrection; they were 
our most humble servants to com- 
mand. Butas to the enemy they 
did not know; they had not seen 
him. Meanwhile the enemy was 
hiding in their own houses, or lying 
near by in ambush fully informed by 
these lovers of peace whether we 
could be safely attacked or not. 
Did any person show usa road, he 
was murdered as soon as we were 
out of sight. The money we paid 
them for forage and food was 
straightway sent to the nearest in- 
surgentcommander. The Filipinois 
expert in deceit. He is the most 
cheerful and unnecessary liar you 
ever saw. Truthis his last resort, 
only to be used when all else fails.’’ 

Itis thought at the War Department 
that even though Judge Taft be dis- 
couraged in his work in the Philip 
pines he will yield toa patriotic duty 
and not resign as predicted ina let 
attributed to General Chaffee. He 
will be given every assistance by the 
War Department, and there will be 
no hesitancy about increasing the 
military force should such a step be 
considered necessary to uphold the 
civil authorities in the performance 
of their duties. 

It is now practically admitted at 
the War Department that it will take 
about 2,000 troops a montu from the 
United States to replace the short- 
term men coming home. 
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CZQLUOSZ ELECTROCUTED. 


AUBURN, N. Y., Oot 30.—At 7 :12 :30 
o'clock yesterday morning Czolgosz, 
murderer of President William Mc- 
Kinley, paid the extreme penalty en- 
acted by the law for his crime. He 
was shocked to death by 1,700 volts 
of electricity. He went to the chair 
in exactly the same manner as have 
the majority of the murderers in the 
State, showing no partioular sign of 
fear. As he was being seated he 
looked about at the assembled wit- 
nesses with quite a steady stare and 
said: ‘I killed the President be- 
cause he was an enemy of the good 
people—the working people.’’ His 
voice trembled slightly at first, but 
gained strength with each word, as 
he spoke perfect English. 

‘‘T am not sorry of my crime,’’ he 
said. 


Rear Admiral O’Neil, Chief of 
Ordnance, in his annual report, ex- 
pressed great doubt as to the value 
for submarine boats in actual war. 
They may, he says prove useful as 
scarecrows for a while, but can do 
little elee. He thinks that the money 
ior them would be better expended 
in building battleships. 











WASHINGTON NEWS NOTES, 


Matters of Interest Reported by The Progres- 
sive Farmer’s Special Correspondent. 


It is expected that the Census Com- 
mittees of both Houses of Congress 
at the coming session will consider 
legislation looking to the establish- 
ment of a permanent census bureau. 
This action has been agitated for 
several years and the movement 
will be renewed this session. 

A convention, mostly of manufac- 
turers, will meet in this city, begin- 
ning November 19, to discuss the 
principle of reciprocity and pass 
judgment on the pending treaties. 
Only delegates of trade and commer- 
cial organization will be admitted as 
delegates ; lawyers, agents, etc., will 
not be received. 

Among other publications barred 
from the second class mail rates by 
the new order of the Department 
are all ‘‘almanacs”’ isaued by daily 
papers or other publications. Post- 
master General Smith has therefore 
just been under the necessity of is- 
suing anorder excluding that pub- 
lished by his own paper, the Phila- 
delphia Press. 

Great interest is being taken in 
the coming Sugar Congress in Brus- 
sels which will consider the question 
of repealing all bounties on beet 
sugar. In the past, this question 
has been of interest, chiefly to Aus- 
tralia, Germany and France, but of 
late the area of beet production 
has so widened that pretty nearly 
all the world is concerned in it. 
Representative Dayton, of West 
Virginia, second on the House Naval 
Affairs Committee, advocates con- 
fining our efforts almost entirely to 
battleships. He says: ‘‘The Span- 
ish war taught us that we could buy 
any number of gunboats, and that 
we could convert any number of 
yachts into dispatch boats; but we 
could not buy a battleship any- 
where.”’ 

It is stated that President Jeffer- 
son entertained at dinner at the 
White House a certain noted negro 
astronomer, now almost forgotten, 
named Banneker, who was the son 
of a white woman who had attemp- 
ted to check the slave trade by buy- 
ing a cargo of negroes and setting 
them free. ‘I'o prove her earnestness 
in the matter, she married one of 
them. 

The Isthmian Canal as recommen- 
ded by the Commissions will cost an 
estimated $200,000,000. It will be 
thirty-five feet deer and 150 feet 
wide at the bottom, flaring outward 
asitrises. This is a heavy advance 
in costeven over recent estimates, 
but is due principally to an increase 
of five feet in depth, so that the 
canal will be capable of accommo- 
dating the largest ships afloat. 

General Miles, who, as is generally 
known, was the originator of the 
army canteen, has changed his afti- 
tude in regard to that institution 
and now opposes its restoration. 
He thinks that the condition of the 
army since the cunteen luw was re- 
pealed py Congress, justifies the ac- 
tion of that body. Neither Secre- 
tary Root nor Adjutant-General 
Corbin agrees with him. 

Some misconception has arisen as 
to the intentions of the War Depart- 
ment in regard to troops in the Phil- 
ippines. There is no idea of increas- 
ing the number now there, though 
there is also none of reducing it. 
More men wili be sent, but they only 
take the places of those whose terms 
have expired, who wili be brought 
back to the United States on the 
same transports. At least 30,000 
men will have to be kept there for 
five years. 

As a matter of course, the rumor 
that President Roosevelt was nego- 
tiating with European nations in re- 
gard to interfering in South Africa 
on behalf of the Boers, has been de- 
nied. Even so strenuous a man as 
Mr. Roosevelt would not be likely to 
quarrel with Great Britain about 
other people’s business. This is not 
to say, however, that he will not 
support a different meaning on the 
purchase of war supplies by the 
British in this country. 


William Dudly Foulke, of Indiana, 
for years President of the National 
Civil Service League, an associa- 
tion which has been prodding those 
officers who have tried to evade the 
civil service laws, has now been ap- 
pointed and has accepted the post of 
Civil Service Commissioner, vice 
Mr. Harlow, resigned on account of 
bad health. His appointment is ex- 
pected to neutralize that of Mr. 
Rodenburg, another member of the 
commission, who is an avowed enemy 
of the laws. : 




















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































The Home Circle. 








SERVING.* 


The sweetest lives are those to duty wed 
Whose deeds, both great and small, 


Are close knit strands of 


unbroken thread. 


Where love ennobles all. 


The world may sound no 


trumpets, ring no bells: 


The book of life the shining records tells. 
Thy love shall chant its own beatitudes 


After its own life workin 


g. A child’s kiss 


Set on thy sighing lips shall make thee glad. 


A sick man helped by the 


e shall make thee strong 


Thou shalt be served thyself by every sense 
Of service which thou renderest. 


—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 








GEMS FROM MRS. BROWNING’S ‘‘ AURORA LEIGH.’’* 


Times followed one another. 


I stood upon the brink of 


Came a morn 
twenty years, 


And looked before and after, as I stood 
Woman and artist,—either incomplete, 


Both credulous of competition. 


There I held 


The whole creation in my little cup, 


And smiled with thirsty 1 


ips before I drank 


‘Good health to you and me, sweet neighbor mine, 


And all these peoples.”’ 


I was glad that day ; 


The June was in me, with its multitudes 

Of nightingales all singing in the dark, 

And rosebuds reddening where the calyx split. 
I felt so young, so strong, so sure of God! 





Get leave to work 


In this world—’tis the best you get at all; 
For God, in cursing, gives us better gifts 


Than man in benediction. 


Get work, get work ; 


Be sure 'tis better than what you work to get. 





The eyes smiled, too, ' 


But ’twas as if. remembering they had wept, 


And knowing they should 


» 80me day, weep again. 





Pay the price 


Of lies, by being constrained to lie on still. 





EKarth’s crammed with heaven, 


And every common bush 


afire with God; 


But only he who sees, takes off his shoes. 





Alas, long-suffering and most patient God ; 
Thou needst be surelier God to bear with us 


Than to have made us. 





Genuine government 


Is but the expression of a nation, good 


Or legs good,—even as all 


society, 


However unequal, monstrous, crazed and cursed, 
Is but the expression of men’s single lives, 
The loud sum of the silent units. 








Written for The Progressive Farmer. 


THE CIVILIZATION OF A CENTURY AGO AND THAT OF TO-DAY: 
A CONTRAST. 


BY J. 8. ALEXANDER, M. D., Charlotte, #. GC. 


1.—Flax and Cotton Culture; Lumbering and Blacksmithing. 


Civilization means, according to 
Webster, not savage. Surely the 
peopie here in 1801 were not sav- 
age, but were a plain, matter-of-fact 
kind of people. Some were religious 
and some were free thinkers, but all 
were kind, honest and disposed to 
do that which was right, with here 
andthere an exception. 

In farming the methods were ex- 
ceedingly orude. Nature provided 
most liberally for the wants and ne- 
cessities of the people. Beef and 
pork grew fat in the wild runge of 
the pristine forest ; and if wild game 
was desired, as deer or turkey, it 
could be easily taken with the rifle. 
The skin of the deer, fox, atid rac- 
coon were frequently utilized for 
clothing and would last for years. 
But little money was in circulation ; 
the people did not need it, since but 
few articles were purchased ; nearly 
everything to eat or wear was raised 
on the farm, if not taken out of the 
woods. The wild pea-vines and the 
finest grass grew luxuriantly and 
only required the saving it in barns. 
Corn, wheat and oats made fine 
growth on the virgin soil. 

In the early years of the century 
but 

LITTLE ATTENTION WAS PAID TO RAIS- 
ING COTTON ; 
only what was needed for domestic 
use in each family was cultivated. 
The great difficulty the people had 
‘was in having the ootton ginned. In 
this section the seeds were picked 
out by hand. In the long winter 
nights a task was given the children 
and negroes, each one to pick the 
weight of an iron spoon in cotton ; 
this would be enongh for the next 
day’s spinning. Cotton gins had 
not come into general use in the 
early years of the century: in fact, 
one-fourth of the century had passed 
before the cotton gin was regarded 
asa factor of much weight in the 
civilization of the century. For the 
first third of the century but little 
cotton was raised for market. In 





*Nos. 4 and 5 of our series of the World’s Best 
Poems, arranged especially for THe PROGRES- 
SIVE FARMER by the edijor. Taking the names 
of some of the most famous poets, in alpbabeti- 
cal order, from one to five of the best known 
productions of each will be given before wkivg 
up the work of the nextautuor, In this series 
selections from the f jlowing poets have a - 
ready appeared: Kryan', Uctober, 1901. This 
month wea e publi-hing selections from the 
works of Rober. and E izabeth 5. Browning. 


1840 the first spinning jenny was put 
in use. It ginned, carded and spun 
its own cotton by turning a crank. 
A good hand could take off from 
four to six hanks a duy—a splendid 
improvement on the ‘‘wheel and 
cards.”’ 


FLAX WAS LARGELY GROWN 
in the early years. It was rotted by 
spreading out thinly on the ground, 
exposed to the weather, rain and 
sunshine until the outer covering 
(of the stems) was rotted; it was 
then placed upon the flax brake, 
which was made entirely of wood, 
two or four pieces about four feet 
long, securely fastened together with 
wooden pins at each end, witha 
block between them, leaving a space 
of two or three inches between the 
side pieces ; now over the top of this 
trap was a middle piece tastened at 
one end and the other could be raised 
up and let down quickly. The flax 
was placed across the two side pieces 
and the middle piece worked up and 
down bya treadle. This was the 
flax brake 

After this operatiou was done with 
the flax had to be scutched and 
hackled. This was done with a heavy 
board closely filled with heavy 
spikes, about the size of goose quill 
or u lead pencil and about six or eight 
inches lung. A bundle of flax was 
drawn across this hackle until all 
the coarse purtor towe wasremoved. 
Then it was ready for spinning. One 
hundred years ago it was spun ex- 
actly agit was by the Jewish wo- 
men in the days of King Solomon, 
four thousand years ago. Now 
there are few things intended for 
the welfare of the human race that 
remain a8 they were, unimproved. 
There may be machinery that works 
flax—pure linen—differently now, 
but one hundred years ago no new 
process had succeeded the formula 
of ancient times. Flax has not been 
cultivated in this part of the coun- 
try since cotton became the staple 
crop. 

One hundred years ago 

A GREAT NEED WAS A SAW MILL 

to aid in house building. The whip 
saw was the only way by which 
plank were cut. The log was placed 
over a pit, or excavation, on a car- 
riage and one man stood over the 
log and one stood in the exeavation 
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beneath the log and operated the 
saw. Of course this was a slow 
process, but it was the only way 
known at the time. The rash saw 
and the mulay saw came in after- 
wards and were run by water power, 
which was a decided improvement 
over the whip saw. By the time 
the century was half over the 
circular saw was invented, by which 
three thousand feet were cut ina 
day—a feat which attracted the at- 
tention and wonder of the world In 
the last half of the century improve 

ments of this invention were made 
that had never been dreamed of fifty 
years ago. The industry has grown 
so that railroads have to be built to 
feed them with logs and haul away 
the product. Some of these mills 
located in the great forests are sup- 
plied with gang saws that’ rip large 
stocks to pieces with each move- 
ment of the carriage, cutting hun 

dreds of thousands of feet in a day 

Truly the civilization of to-day is 
hardly recognized as the same our 
grandfathers built up. But we have 
learned not to despise the day of 
small things. 

Maj. John Davidson, who held 
high position in this part of the State, 
lived to add much to the civilization 
that was enjoyed by the people one 
hundred years ago. He was an ex- 
pert blacksmith, and 

PROBABLY MADE THE FIRST BROADAXE, 
with which building logs, sleepers, 
joists and rafters were hewn for the 
nice houses which were built. In 
many places the floors were made 
of nicely dressed punchoens. Much 
of the symmetry and beauty of early 
architecture were due to the use of 
the broad. axe. 


Blacksmithing in the early years 
was ‘almost ranked with the fine 
arts Vulcan was the god of the 
forge, and of course every species of 
work in iron sprung from him. 
Everything made of iron had to be 
forged inthe shop. The great log- 
chain, as well as the drawing chain 
with which horses pull our wagons 
and plows, our hoes and mattocks 
and axes, all had their origin in the 
blacksmith shop. The cooking ves- 
sels came from the iron furnaces. 
Nothing was bought ready made, 
as we now see in the large and ele 
gant hardware store. Other coun- 
tries were no farther advanced: than 
ourselves, but had to pursue the 
same course of civilization. As we 
now look back we naturally think 
they made slow progress, but the 
masses did not think so ;in fact, they 
did not think about it at all; they 
were satisfied, and only the discon- 
tented few looked forward to better 
times. To the unsatisfied and dis- 
contented we owe all the 

ADVANCES MADE IN OUR UIVILIZATION. 


If our grandmothers could now 
come back and take a peep at our 
elegantly furnished kitches, and see 
the fine stoves and ranges, our ket- 
tles and agate wares, elegant cook- 
ing vessels, they would naturally 
conclude that they were only dream 
ing of what might be in the dsitant 
future. But they would not be 
more surprised than our great gr ind- 
fathers would be to see the wire nails 
and the cut nails that are now in 
daily use, instead of having the 
blacksmith forge every nail that 
is used in building our houses. 

When we look back for one hun 
dred years and take note of the 
civilization of that period and c.m- 
pare it with the present, we wonder 
how they accomplished so much 
with the limited” means to work 
with. If the house carpenters of to- 
day were required to forge every 
nail with which he built a home, he 
would stand aghust at the undertak- 
ing. 

(To be continued.) 
BITS OF FUN. 

Her GentLe Hint.—‘' Yes; I pro- 
posed to her by letter.’’ 

“And what was her reply?”’ 

“She simply referred me to a cer- 
tain chapter and page io the ‘Life 
of Paul Jones?’’”’ 

‘‘And what did you find?”’ 

“It says, ‘After fruitlessly apply- 
ing for command of the ship by let- 
ter, he went in person to see about 
it; and then he secured it.’ ’'—Live. 





Brine It ALonG —VisiTor: ‘No, 
I won’t comein. If I could see Mr. 
Jones for two minutes?”"’ 

SERVANT. ‘‘What name shall oi 
say, Sorr?’’ : 

Visitor: ‘‘Professor Vandersplin- 
kentootleheimer.’’ 

SERVANT: ‘Ooh, sure, ye’d better 
stop in and bring it wid ye, Sorr !’’— 
London Punch. 





Our Social Chat. 


* EDITED BY AUNT JENNIE, RALEIGH, WN. 0. # 








AS CONTRIBUTORS to this department of 
The Progressive Farmer, we have some of the 
most wide-awake and progressive young ladies 
and young men and someof the mosten rtain- 
ing writers among the older people of this and 
other States, the ages of the members ranging 
from sixteen to more thon sixty. 

YOU ARE REQUESTED to join by sendin 
us a letter on some subject of general interes 
and writing thereafter as often as possible. 

WHEN WRITING, give full name and post- 
office address for Aunt Jennie’s information. 
If you do not wish your real name to appear 
in print, give name by which you wish 
known as a Chatterer. 

TWO WEEKS OR MORE must, as a rule, 
elapse between the time a letter is written an 
the date of its publication. 

ADDRESS all letters to Aunt Jennie, care of 
The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. ©. 





AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. 


For one whole week I have been 
wondering whether or not it would 
be my duty to warn the womanhood 
of North Carolina against the insti- 
tution familiarly known as the State 
Fair. If you remember, three years 
since I spoke of this matter. It was 
bad enough then. In 1899 there was 
no cause for complaint, and last 
year’s exhibit was good and com- 
paratively decent. But this year it 
was largely a fakirs’ show, and I 
must think that the whole conntry 
was canvassed in order that the 
very worst people of that type could 
be secured for the week. 

The low tone of the entire show is 
the cause of my hesitancy to write 
concerning it. Money seems’ the 
sole object with the management, 
and fifty cents buys an entrance 
ticket for man or woman. Here 
then is my proposition Let each 
of us who believe in right and who 
feel that we would cast our influence 
in that direction, stay at home, and 
keep the money there, too. ’Tis 
true that fifty cents is not much, but 
it only takes two of these pieces to 
make a dollar, and dollars are what 
they want. 

No true woman could feel that she 
was in her proper sphere on the 
Fair grounds this year. Therefore, 
I trust that our women will refuse 
to come again until they know that 
things have changed. And I also 
appeal to the presidents of our fe- 
male institutions to save our school 
girls from such humiliation as many 
of them experienced this year. 

Our letters are good this week, 
and we hope that many of our mem- 
bers wil: write to this department 
at once. We have not received so 
many letters recently as our roll- 
book would cause us to expect. 

AUNT JENNIE. 


“THE HOMESPUN DRESS’’—A MISSING 
VERSE. 


DrarR AUNT JENNE :—Some months 
ago THE PROGRESSIVE FaRMER pub 
lished the famous war song, ‘‘The 
Homespun Dress,’’ ior a correct 
copy of which Jobn Uri Lloyd, the 
author, offered a prize of $50. I 
have been thinking for some time 
that I would send y'u the words of 
one verse that oid not appear in THE 
PROGRESSIVE ARMER’S_ version. 
Doubtless some of the older ladies 
who reud the Social Chat filed away 
the song or the paper containing it 
because of old time memories it 
brings back, and those who have 
done so wil! like to know that they 
have it complete. The missing 
verse reads: 





‘““My homespun dress is plain, I 
know, 
My hat’s palmetto, too, 
But then it shows what Southern 
girls 
For Southern rights will do. 
We have sent the bravest of our 
land 
To battle with the foe, 
But we will lend « helping hand— 
We love the South, you know.”’ 


I greatly enjoy reading Social 
Chat, and hope its many entertain- 
ing writers will ses to it that here 
after no paper appears without this 
department. Mrs A.E.B 

Chatham Co., N. &. 


FROM JENNIE ACTON. 


DreaR AUNT JENNIK:—It may be 
hard to say the right thing in the 
right place, but itis far more diffi- 
cult to leave unsaid the wrong ‘hing 
atthe tempting moment. We are 
led by chains through life, but the 
links of the chain sare chosen by us. 
Some are composed largely of brass, 
while others are composed of gold, 
silver and iron. Duty forms the iron 
links, hope the silver, and love the 
golden ones. Iam getting serious, 
and you may think that mood un- 
natural with me, but it is a bad tide 
that never turns. Our tempers, our 
pride and vanity, the self-love and 
the jealousies and the multitude of 
inward faults of which we are con 
scious will master us little by little 
unless we master them, therefore it 





is best to be serious occasionally. 
Did you ever think yourself a 





blank in this busy world and feel 
that because you could not do so 
much that you could not do the little 
of which you were capable? Well, 
let me tell you that I have been right 
there and watched the giants to see 
if they would do my share of work 
and theirs, too, but they never have 
—why I don’t know, but I am con 
vinced that each has possibilities and 
capabilities of service that are not 
given to any other person. In other 
words we ourselves are to do our 
part in the world, or else it is left 
undone. I don’t care how insignifi. 
cant the part may be, we and we 
alone must play it to the best of our 
ability or the great drama of life 
willl be imperfectly played. I at- 
tended a school entertuinment once 
where a bashful boy failed to appear 
when his time came in the play and 
a gentleman had to read his part for 
him The effect was a spoiled 
charade and a worried audience. 
So much depends on each player. 
“Act well you part; there all the 
honor lies.” JENNIE ACTON. 

WARM SUNDAY DINNERS OR CHURCH? 

DEAR AUNT JENNIE :—Two papers 
and our Chat corner empty! Iam 
always disappointed when I find no 
letters in Social Chat, so I will write 
and try to induce others to do so. 

Cannot some one get up a query as 
interesting as Sincere’s was? Having 
discussed that one so thoroughly it 
seems that all have quit writing. In 
reading the various opinions on it, 
I see that one writer thinks the 
mothers areresponsible for the va- 
rious dispositions of their children. 
Of course it was a man who ex- 
pressed that idea. 

Now, I think that every child is 
born into this world with his or her 
own disposition, and that nothing 
can change it, any easier than the 
Ethiopian can change his skin or the 
leopard his spots. If the mothers 
are the makers of dispositions, then 
it seems to me that every child born 
of and trained by the same woman 
would have the same disposition, 
whereas we know that no two are 
alike in face, form or charactor, the 
only exception that I have ever heard 
of being that of the Simese twins. 

Of course, training and education 
and religion can help the person to 
overcome evil and sinful propensi- 
ties. But until the day of death 
must the struggle with a natural 
disposition go on. You know that 
in mature age, Paul exclaimed: 
‘Who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death?’’ 

Another writer inquires if it is 
right for the husband to insist on 
their wives remaining home on the 
Sabbath and cooking fancy dinners, 
instead of going to church and serv- 
ing the Lord as they should. Why 
certainly it would be wrong for a 
husband to actin this manner. But 
I have never known a husband, 
either white or colored, to require 
any such thing. However, 1 have 
known ladies who were great church- 
goers before marriage that did stay 


Jat home on the Sabbath and cook 


warm dinners after they were mar- 
ried. But they didit from choice, 
presumably, and not from coercion— 
instances of the fact that ‘‘unmar- 
ried women seek t. please the Lord 
and married women to please their 
husbands.”’ 

I have also known ladies, very de- 
vout worshipers, und nota few of 
these, who, when they married, in- 
stead of cho sing men of like faith 
to themsel vex, selected men who were 
scoffers at reli-ion, and sometimes 
infidels. And in such Ccuses as these 
the wives should not expect tiat 
their wishes concerning religious 
matters would have . « inuch weight 
us a feather bef re a gale. 

therefore, if a woman wishes her 
husband to take her to church and 
all religivds assembliea, she should 
marry a man who is in the habit of 
attending them, or better still, let 
her marry cne of the sume faith and 
order ss herself. Remember the 
mandate, ‘‘Be not unequally yoked 
with unbelievers.’’ 

Here is tie unswer to one of 
Mite’s arithmetical problems: If 
300 cuts catch 300 rats in 300 minutes, 
300 cats will catch 100 rats in 100 
minutes. 

Wishing to ses Social Chat full of 
letters next time, I am as ever, 

Mrs. 8. E. M. 

Bertie Co., N.C. 





NOT AN EMPTY STOCKING. 


Drak AUNT JENNIE :—J ust imagine 
a Christmas morning when not one 
child in all the land who hung up a 
stocking the night before should 
find it empty onawakening! Think 





of the joy that would : 
this old world! How leah - 

In the October Ladies’ Home Pm 
nal the president of the enaines 
Society started the ball rolling -_ 
suggested that an “Empty Stocki . 
Club’’ be formed in 8very city si 
town in the country. The “Em - 
Stocking Club”’ is a monument m4 
man and woman the world will aa 
soon forget—M. F. Woolf, the artist 
of the poor, and Ruth Ashmore, th 
best friend the American girl a 
had. In December, 1896, Mr. Wool 
had a page of his drawings in The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. One showed 
the bitter disappointment of two 
waifs, who crawled out of a forlorn 
bed to find their ragged Stockings 
empty. This pitiful picture brought 
tears to the eyes of thousands, but 
to Ruth Ashmore it brought more 
than tears. She conceived and spreaq 
abroad the idea of “Empty Stocking 
Clubs.’’ The sole object was to pro. 
vide ‘‘filling’’ for the stockings of 
poor children. These clubs sprang 
up everywhere, and on Christmas 
Day, 1897, many a sad little life was 
filled with happiness. Then Ruth 
Ashmore died. The “Empty Stook. 
ing Clubs’’ became fewer. Now the 
idea has been revived. It is just 
time to begin forming the clubs. 
And what a fine thing it would be if 
in years to come the Christmas of 
1901 could be recalled as the ‘full. 
stocking’’ Christmas. Isn’t it worth 
while? Let the more prosperons in 
each neighborhood work together to 
cheer the poor children on the Lord’s 
birthday. 

This appeal will be sent to other 
papers. I hope it will meet with 
favor among Social Chat readers. 

Philadelphia, Pa.. B. W.E. 


TAKING NO CHANCES. 





‘“‘There’s something the matter 
with this bar,’’ said the man who 
was learning to ride the bicycle to 
the dealer who had lately sold him 
the wheel. ‘It looks to me as if it 
might snap in two at any time.”’ 

“Oh, I think not,’’ said the manu- 
facturer’s agent. ‘I think not, sir. 
At any rate, if it should break, we 
will, of course, provide you witha 
new one.”’ 

‘‘And who do you think will come 
and get it?’’ demanded the beginner, 





with considerable heat — ‘‘my 
heirs?’’—Ex. 
FORETHOUGHT. 


She: ‘*Yes, and then we expect to 
spend the fallin the highlands of 
Scotland. By the way, Mr. Robert- 
son, what would be a good pattern 
to wear—a Rob Roy, a Mac—Mac—”’ 

He: ‘‘Oh, a Mackintosh by all 
means !’’—Harper’s Weekly. 





SILENCED THE PROFESSOR. 


Notice has been made of the young 
Filipino student brought from our 
recent possessions by Capt D. L. 
Gilmer and placed in the A. & M. 
College for the Colored Race at this 
place to be educated. He is doing 
very well towards learning our lan- 
guage, but is not tond of work. Dur- 
ing vacation President Dadley turn- 
ed him over to Prof. Thompson, of 
the agricultural department, that he 
might be able to earn his board. He 


‘was put to looking after things 


generally, but did not seem to relish 
it and finally Prof. Thompson called 
him to account. 

‘‘Me not like workee,’’ said the 
young man. 

‘But,’ said Prof. Thompson, ‘‘if 
you don’t work you can’t eat.” 

‘‘Workee no necessary ; eating is,” 
revlied the chap, and his boss 
wilted. 

All of which shows he is up to 
snuff and like all his people he is not 
going to workif he can avoid it.— 
Greensboro Record 


WHY HE WANTED A BECEIPT. 








It was in the village Justice's 
court, and the incumbent of the 
office had fined an Indian for intoxi- 
cation. The fine was duly paid, and 
the Justice was reaching for his 
overcoat 

‘Hol’ on,"’ said the Indian, ‘me 
want receipt.”’ 

‘‘What in the world do you want 4 
receipt for?’’ asked the Squire. 

“Well, bimeby Injun die—go % 
the Great Father up there. Great 
Father say, ‘John Joe, have you bin 
good Injun an’ paid all your debts? 

“T say ‘Yes.’ : 

“Then he say, ‘Show me receipt. 
I have no receipt. I got to 8° all 
the way down to hell to find ‘Squire 
Morgan to get that receipt.’’—-Ex. 

Since we are to live forever, W° 
should live for that for which w° 
may live forever.—Standard. 
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Christian Life Column. 


Children’s Column. 
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Woman’s Work. 





——, BLESSED OPPORTUNITY. 


—_—_— 


BY M E SANGSTER. 


..4 eave me something very sweet 

ee es mine own this day— 

A precious opportunity, a word for 
Christ t0 say; — : 

A soul that my desire might reach, 
a work to do for him ; 

nd now | thank him for this grace, 
ers yet the light grows dim. 


No service that he sends me can be 
go welcome aye, 

To guide a pilgrim’s weary feet with- 
in the narrow way 3 

To share the Shepherd’s quest, and 
so, by brake and fen, — 

To find for him his wandering lambs, 
the erring sons of men. 


{did not seek this blessed thing; it 
oume & rare surprise, 
Flooding my heart with dearest joy, 

as, lifting wistfui eyes, 
Heaven's light upon a dear one’s face 
ghone plain and clear on mine ; 
And there an unseen third, I felt, 
was waiting—One divine. 


So in this twilight hour I kneel, and 

~ nour my grateful thought 

In song and prayer to Jesus for the 
vifts this day hath brought. 

Sure never service is so sweet, nor 
life hath so much zest, ; 

As when he bids me speak for him, 
and then he does the rest. 

—Selected. 


WE HAVE ONLY TO DO OUR BEST. 


There was once a young artist, 
says an exchange, who fell asleep at 
at hie easel, overcome by weariness 
and the discouragement of his fail- 
are to attain his ideal in his work. 


While he slept and the tears were 


drying on his cheeks, his master 
came sof¢ly to his side and saw the 
trifling errors which had spoiled his 
picture. With a few skillful touches 
in the right places the errors were 
corrected and the beauty and per 
fection of which the young artist 
had dreamed shone forth from the 
willing canvas. 

It is thus we are helped if we 
earnestly do our best. Often when 
we are ready to despair we are at 
the dawn of triumph. As we are 
helped, then, let us pass the glad- 
ness onward by giving our strength 
and the hand of aid or word of cheer 
to those who are weaker than we or 
behind us in the ascent. 

These brave and ringing lines from 
Dr. Holmes should be inspiration for 
all of us: 

“Build thee more stately mansions, 
O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low vaulted past! 
Let _ new temple nobler than the 
as 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome 
more vast 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by 
life’s unresting sea ”’ 





THE BRIGHT OF WAY. 


Wind shows its power disastrously 
only when it meets with opposition ; 
only when it finds something in its 
path that would stop its progsess. 
The force of water running freely 
is hidden, “as is also that of elec- 
tricity along a free wire. Digestion 
Causes uneasiness only when the 
digestive energy is in some way ob 
structed. So, although the Gospel 
isa mighty power, it makes com 
motion only in hearts opposed to its 
Progress. In hearts or homes where 
it has ‘free course,”’ it is “glorified,” 
éven in its greatest energy, aS a 


Gospel of perfect peace.—New York 
Observer 


— 


THE VIRTUE OF HAPPINESS. 





This gospel of happiness is one 
which every one should lay to heart. 
Bet out with the invincible deter 
Mination that you will bear burdens 
4nd not impose them. Whether the 
un shines or the rain falls, show 4 
glad face to your neighbor. If you 
must fallin life’s battle, youcan at 
least fall with a smile on your face 
—Exchange. 

How, then, shall man grow if not 
by Correcting faults? By self-sur- 
render to God. Not by- thinking of 
Wrong and how to flee it; but much 
rather of excellence and how to win 
2 80 muoh by fear of sin, but 
— by love of Christ. Not by 
— against wrong-doing, but 
= er by enthusiasm in right doing. 
= Out of yourself and think of 

®T8 ; 80 out of your own life and 


Plunge into the service of your Lord. 
—Frederiok Temple. 


=~ that youand | are responsi- 
i is doing our duty. Ours 1s 
the ota ren Beas Fy 
mri of what is sown. How do 
—- ow how much good we acsom- 
— when we do any good thing or 
_ ‘ny truth in love? Eternity 
_ be full of surprises to us. Wait 
*°e.—Theodore L. Cuayler. 


— 





THE PARENT REPRIMAGDED. 


Sometimes I think ’at Parunts does 
Things ist about as bad as us— 
Wite ’fore our vurry eyes, at that! 
For one time Pa he scold’ my Ma 
‘Caure he can’t find his hat; 
An’ she ist cried, she did! An’ I 
Says: ‘Ef you scold my Ma 
Ever again an’ make her cry, 
W’y, you shan’t be my Pa!”’ 
An’ nen he laugh’ an’ find his hat 
Ist wite were Ma she said it’s at! 
—James Witcomb Riley, in The 
Century. 





ERRORS OF THE EYE. 


An illustrated paper by Archibald 
Hobson in the November St. Nicholas 
explains some ‘‘queer errors of the 
eye:’’ 

We all cherish the notion that our 
eyes can make no mistake. ‘Seeing 
is believing’’ is an old and respected 
maxim. We depend on our sight 
more than on any of our other 
senses. Civilization has dulled for 
us our smell and hearing, and our 
taste and touch play but small parts 
in our life. Theaverage person does 
not pride himself on his keenness of 
smell, hearing, touch, or taste, but 
he would be loath to admit that he 
could not ‘believe his own eyes ”’ 
Notwithstanding, there are many 
cases, as we shall see, in which the 
eye shows itself to be but a poor 
judge of facts, incapable of telling 
to the mind a truthful story of what 
it sees. 

We see everything, in short, by 
the light of experience alone. New- 
born babies, while they have eyes, 
see not. The eye is a camera pure 
and simple, and, until its impressions 
can be developed in the conscious- 
ness, what it sees means nothing: 
The baby first learns to distinguish 
light from darkness ; then it learns to 
recognize its mother, then its father ; 
then it learns, perhaps, to distin- 
guish some bright color, red it may 
be ; then it learns to discriminate be- 
tween near and far objects. It looks 
at the nearest house down the street, 
and takes it to be of about the size 
of its Noah’s ark, for soit appears 
to be. Later it goes to that house 
and discovers that itis as big as its 
own house, which now, ata distance, 
in turn, looks smaller. Gradually it 
makes ita way from the known to 
the unknown, using its own experi- 
ences as stepping-stones The eye 
knows no such thing as size or dis- 
tance in the abstract and apart from 
reasoning, but knowing one by ex- 
perience, it can make a sure esti- 
mate of the other. 

The average woman cannot judge 


‘how much a foot is within several 


inches, but she can estimate a yard 
very closely, while with the average 
man the case is reversed. If some 
one asked you which was the longer, 
a horse’s head from the tip of his 
ears to the end of his nose, or an 
ordinary flour barrel, you would 
naturally say the barrel, though 
the horse’s head is the longer. The 
eye is very easily deceived if it is 
called on to pass judgment on some- 
thing that has not been brought 
home to it by experience. The land- 
lubber at sea greatly underestimates 
the distance of passing ships, having 
no familiar landmarks with which to 
make cdmparisons. Truthful men 
under outh in court often disagree 
widely as to observed facts, and no 
doubt with perfect honesty. We 
will not distrust our eyes, though 
no doubt they deceive us oftener 
than we realize. 

There should be an element of 
illusion in every picture, and the 
true artist is one who knows how to 
make allowance for this. So also in 
architecture. Measurements of the 
finest buildings left us by the an- 
cients show us conclusively that the 
skillful architects of those old times 
understood perfectly about the illu 
sive effects of lines on the eye, for 
they so designed their buildings as 
to counteract such defects of vision. 
The walls, instead of being vertical, 
lean in; tall windows are wider at 
the tup than at the bottom ; columns 
swell in the middle instead of being 
straight ; the top lines of the build- 
ings, instead of being strictly hori- 
zontal, are considerably higher ia the 
middle, and soon. Without doubt 
much of the beauty of these classic 
buildings was due to the recognition 
of such principles in their construc- 
tion. Modern architects generally 
ignore everything of this kind and 
build strictly by the square, level, 
and plumbline. There are fine 
buildings in every city that have 
been made to suffer in this way, for, 
though really well built, their walls 
appear to lean outward, or their 
cornices to sag in the middle, and so 


MY MOTHER’S MEMORY. 


There is one bright star in heaven, 
Ever shining in my night, 

God to me one guide has given, 
Like the sailor's beacon light. 


Set on every shoal and danger, 
Sending out its warning ray 

To the homebound, weary stranger, 
Looking for the landlocked bay. 


In my farthest, wildest wanderings 
I have turned me to that love, 

As a diver ’neath the water 

Turns to watch the light above. 


—John Boyle O'Reilly. 





WHAT TO WEAR THIS WINTER. 





The Latest Fashion News for Women from 
Paris and New York. 


A charming new wrap is a Russian 
blouse, made of shaggy material to 
wear with a short skirt. 

Trimmings of heavy braid and 
galloon will be worn more than ever 
before. 

Green is the favorite color of the 
season, the more subdued sHades pre- 
vailing. 

Black silk waists, to be worn with 
odd skirts of black serge, cloth or 
cheviot, are much in vogue. 

For evening wear nothing is more 
popular than black net or mousseline 
over black or white silk. 

The flannel waists have flat but- 
tons and long-waisted pouch fronts. 

Small metal buttons are much 
used for trimming dresses this au- 
tumn. 

The pagoda sleeve is the latest 
thing in Paris. It is small at the 
top and widens toward the bottom, 
where it becomes quite large. 

Some of the newest things in furs 
are long stoles, or little round col 
lars with long tabs. Little tight 
fitting fur coats are also popular.— 
November Ladies’ Home Journal. 


FLOWERS IN THE WINDOW. 





“How many plants you have in 
your window,”’ said a friend a short 
time ago. “I do not think I ever 
saw sO many in such a small space, 
and they do not look crowded, 
either.’’ 

Since she went away, I have been 
thinking that perhaps others would 
like to know how I have utilized the 
room in a rather small bay window, 
which is all the place I have for flow- 
ers, except a south window of ordi- 
nary size. Just inside the window 
space, on the wall between the cor- 
ner and window frames, are three 
shelves on either side, supported by 
iron brackets. These shelves are 
each large enough to hold three very 
large flower pots, or several small 
ones. Around the window is a 
frame which holds three rows of 
large plants, just high enough from 
the floor to have the pots below the 
window silks. When I tell you I 
made this frame myself you will un. 
derstand why it is entirely covered 
with oilcloth. 

A wire shelf crosses each window 
just below the middle, each holding 
from six to ten smaller plants. There 
are swinging brackets on all the 
frames, wherever it is possible to 
find a place for a plant. Near the 
front of the window from the top of 
the casing from one side to the 
other, runs an iron rod firmly 
screwed and heavy enough to sup 
port any number of hanging baskets. 
The lace curtain, which is draped 
across the top of the window, hides 
to's rod «and only the baskets are 
sewn from outside the window. 
Stapiin> on tne floor in front of the 
plant. >+ « home made Wardian case 
filled with rex begonias. The lat- 
ter is an experiment, but I have 
hope that it will succeed —Minette 
M. Lowater. 

As many of your readers are ‘‘old 
fashioned’’ enough to knit warm 
wool stockings for winter wear for 
their children, I give our experience, 
which proved a saving, and so a suc- 
cess. We put in no seam, but nar- 
rowed on the sides, un equal number 
of stitches being left between nar- 
rowings. A« knees and toes are 
worn most and stockings need foot- 
ing, the knees can be turned to the 
back, new feet knit on and the legs 
wear us long as before. Besides, the 
legs look nicer than with the seam. 
if this isin time for fall knitting, I 
am sure that those who try this way 
will like it, as it economizes time 
and yarn, anda saving of time isa 
saving every way.—Alicia E. Storm, 
Plessis, N. Y. 


The greatest foes of missions are 
prejudices and indifference, and ig- 
norance is the mother of them both. 
—S. Earl Taylor. 


Bilence is the perfectest herald of 
joy: I were but little happy, If I 














forth. 


BEWARE CF THE TOO LIBERAL USE OF 
SALT. 


Salt draws the juices from beef in 
corning, toughens the fibre, makes 
it very indigestible and less nutri- 
tious. On cucumbers it draws out 
the water, toughens the fibre and 
renders them very indigestible. Salt 
acts in exactly the same way on fish 
as on meat. There are two ways of 
considering these changes. I would 
hardly say that salt destroys the 
food value, although it robs the flesh 
of part of its food value by making 
itless digestiblé.— Mrs. 8. T. Rorer, 
in the August Ladies Home Journal. 


OPINIONS AND CONVICTIONS. 


It is easy to have opinions. But 
they are not worth much until we 
begin to build them into our lives. 
When we have to contend for our 
opinions, and when they cost us 
something, then they become the 
convictions of our souls and are 
priceless. Very few of us ever reach 
truth without a struggle. It takes 
as earnest a warfare to conquer a 
trifling and irresolute mood in deal- 

ing with the truth as it does to over. 
come our foes in the severest temp- 
tations. Weare in no danger of be- 
lieving too many things, but we are 
in grave danger of half-believing 
too many things. The forces that 
make characters are all positive, and 
they assert themselves against ab- 
staciles. 

This whole matter of living is no 
holiday sport. It is earnest, and in- 
volves the issues of life and death. 
We must believe something, and be- 
lieve it with all our hearts. The 
only way in which we can be sure of 
truth is to test it in its application 
to conduct. The only creed that 
lives is the one that has become in- 
corporated into life and finds its ex 

pression in character. The kingdom 
of God needs today the positive 
conviction of its members, and not 
their half-held opinions. Nothing 
serious, nothing permanent, can 
ever be accomplished save through 
the convictions of the spirit expressed 
jn terms of character —Zion’s Herald 








Reason is never inconvenient but 
when it comes to be applied 
Mere general truths interfere very 
little with the passions. They can, 
until they are roused by a trouble- 
some application, rest in great tran- 
quility, side by side with tempers 
and proceedings the most directly 
opposite to them. Men want to be 
reminded, who do not want to be 
taught ; because those original ideas 
of rectitude, to which the mind is 
compelled to assent when they are 
proposed, are not always as present 
to us as they ought to be.—Burke. 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All 
druggists refund the money if it fails to cure. 
E W Grove's signature is on each box. 25c. 


TAKE TWO OR MORE PAPER 


This Tells You How to Get Them 
at Reduced Rates. 





NOWADAYS papers are so 
cheap that nearly every- 
body can afford to take two or 
more. We have arranged a list 
of some of the best in the land 
and can furnish them in con- 
nection with THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER at a lower price than 
you can secure them singly. 
Here is the list. The price to 
the left is the regular sub- 
scription price of THE Pro- 
GRESSIVE FARMER and the ps- 
per named both for one year. 
The price to the right is that 
special price at which we can 





REGULAR [@>}®e 228202800078 


send both for one year. 
BS | NAME OF PAPER AND PLACE 
EE OF PUBLICATION. 
Ca (“sw” semi-weekly, ‘“‘w” weekly, 
ei | “gm”? semi-monthly, 
& & “m’’ monthly. 





Detroit Free Press (Fam.) “sw” 
Practical Farmer (Agri.) “‘w” 
Thrice-a-week N. Y. World (News 
Atlanta Constitution, “w’’........... 
Home and Farm, “sm” cs 
Farm and Fireside, Han? ..ceceses ese 
Woman’s Home Companion, m., 
Farmers Voice. hove 
Gentlewoman 
Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Atlantic Monthly, m.. 












Ledger (Literary) m... 
Scribners (Literary) m. 


we cn GO so we RO BORON PRS ROTO RRR RS 


SSSPssrsssesssssssses 


The Century, M........00+ aig 
The World’s Work, O).............s009 
So, Fruit and Track Grower, m., 


Seeeeeereezaganysseess| ron BoTH LSB] 222eeee 
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|* you wish more than one 
paper write for special rates. 
For instance, we send twice-a- 
weeek Courier Journal, the 
weekly PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
the semi-monthly Home and 
Farm and the monthly Amer- 
ican Queen all one year for 
only $2.15. : 33 8 3 


txDhaess ALL ONDER 
The Progressive Farmer, 


te Se 





could say how much.—S. 8. Taylor. 
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from Pods 1n 60 minutes. 


Fr Right hand will be sent unless 


Light, Simple, Strong, Rigid, Durable. 
‘For One or Two Horses. Right or Left Hand. 


EVERY PROGRESSIVE FARMER NEEDS THEM. 





No. 1. STAR PEA HULLER, HAND POWFR. 






Ee"Sold under onr enarantee to hull and clean 10 to 15 bushels Cow Peas 


WEIGHT AND GUARANTEED CAPACITY. 


No. 1, 875 pounds 10 to 15 bnushelw.................... $ 25 00. 
No. 2, 500 nounds, 20 to 40 bushels.................... $ 35.00. 
No 3, 2,000 pounds, 75 t0 100 bushels................. $125 00. 


Disk Plows, 
Price, $30.00. 


left is drdered. 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A., Hillsboro, N. C. 





“CHATTANOOGA,” > 


incidents and hair-breadth esca 


oy United States Army. 
you sence at once before they are all taken. Here’s what 
_the Kvansville Journal says, ‘Contains plenty of ei | 
toid lu» very entertaining manner.” We have a limi 
number only, which we are sending free of shurge to every one who sends 50 cents for a year’s 
subscription to our publication. Satisfaction guaranteed. Add 


A ROMANCE OF THE CIVIL WAR, 


Containing 229 pages, by F. A. MITCHELL, late 


ave you read it? If not then 


ress at once: 
SOUTHERN FRUIT AND TRUCK GROWER, 
102 E. Eighth St., Chattancega, “Tena. 





BOOKS 


Every Farmer and Farmer's Sor 
SHOULD READ! 


The following books combine 
the results of the very latest and 
best science with the best skill 
of practical farm work and man 
agement. Each one is written 
by a specialist who has attained 
reputation for long continued 
and conscientious work. Every 
volume is readable, simple, clear 
cut, practical, up to date, and 
throughly scietific and reliable 
Every farmer who strives to 
keep abreast of the times should 
read them. 


L. H. Bailey’s Principles of Agriculture... 1.2 


A.I. Root’s A. B. C. of Bee Culture............. 1.2f 
Henry Stewart’s The Domestic Sheep........ 1.6 
Voorhees’ Book on Fertilizers..................0 1.06 
Practical Agrictltrure............ccceesccccccserss sob oce BE 


Any of the above valuable books 
will be sent postpaid upon receipt 
of price. Address: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH. N. O 


‘“‘ THE LIVES OF DISTINGUISHED 
NORTH CAROLINIANS.” 


Biographies, Portraits and Best Known 
Speeches of Davie Macon, Murphy, Gaston, 
Badger, Swain, Ruffin, Bragg, Graham, Moore, 
Pettigrew, Pender, Ramseur, Grimes and Hill. 

A Handsome Book of 600 es. Price, $2. 

With The Progressive Farmer one year, $2.75. 

Address all orders to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N.C. 


A SHORT 


UCEAN TRIP 


The Most Delightful Route 
to NEW YORK and 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN 


SUMMER RESORTS. 


—18S VIA THE— 


Old Dominion Line 


AND RAIL CUNNECTIONS 


Desirable Route to Pan-American Exposition, 
Buffalo, N. Y., as the monotony of long 
rail journey is broken. 











Express steamships leave Norfolk, Va., daily 
except Sunday, at 7.00 p. m., and Old Point 


Corafort at 8.00 p. m., for new sore direct, af- 
fording 0 rtunity for through passengers 
from t often. Sonthwest and West to visit 
Richmond, ‘'iili’'viai Comfort and Virginia 
Beach en route, 


For tickets and genera! information apply to 
railroad ticket agents, or to M. B. CRO L, 
General Agent, Norfolk, Va.; J. F. MAYER, 
Agent, 1212 Main St., Richmond, Va. 
H. B. WALKER, TRAFFIO MANAGER, 
J.J. BROWN, GENERAL PASSENGE: A@T. 
NW YORK, N. Y. 
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CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 
COPYRICHTS aAnpD DESICNS. 
Send your business direct to Washington, 

saves time, costs less, better service, 
My office close to U_S. Patent Office. FREE prelimin- 
ary examinations made. Atty’s fee not due un’ 

issecured. PERSONAL A' ON GIVEN—19 Yeans 
ACTUAL EXPERIENCE. Book ‘‘How to obtain Patents,” 
Siggers 


etc., sent free. Patents procured through E. G. 
receive special notice, without charge, in the 


NVENTIVE AGE 


illustrated thiy—Eleventh — 1, 
aie Late of C_A. Snow & Co. 
F f SIGGERS 918 F St., N. W., 
.d. yWASHINGTON, D. C- 




















Really Now 


Aren’t 52 issues of such a Jour- 

$ nal as THE PROGRESSIVE 
“> FARMER worth ONE DOLLAR 

, of any man’s money? 
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AGRICULTURAL DIRECTORY. 


N. C. Cotton Planters’ Association. 
President—W. A. Graham, Machpelah, N. O, 
Secretary—Jno. P. Allison, Concord, N. ©. 


N.C. Tobacco Growers’ Association. 

President—Jobn 8S. Cunningham, Cunning: 
hams, 

Vice-President—.). 
N. ©. 

Secretary—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, N. C. 

Treasurer—W.B. Upchurch, Morrisville, N. 0. 

EXEOUTIVE OCOOMMITTEE. 

Col. R. W. Wharton, Washington, N. ©.; Dr. 
R. A. Speight, Wrendale, N. C.; R. H. Ricks, 
Rocky Mount, N. C.; H. H. Knight, Eagle 
Rock, N. C.; W. L. Kennedy, Falling Creek, 
N. ©.; Gen. T. F. Toon, Lumberton, N.C.; Dr. 
Elias Fulp, Fulp, N. C.; W. L. Bouldin. 
Archdale, N. C. 


B. Phillips, Battleboro 





N.C. Farmers’ State Alliance. 

President—W. B. Fieming, Ridgeway, War- 
ren Co., N.C. 

Vice-President—T. P. Johnson, Salisbury, 
Rowan Co, N.C. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business Agent 
—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange Co., N. ©, 

Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland, Co., 
N.C. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M, Mit 
chell, Wayne Oo., N.C. 

Chaplain—Rev. W.8. Mercer, Moyock, Curri- 
tuck Oo., N.C. 

Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, Guil- 
ford Co., N. C., 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, Beau- 
fort Co., N. ©. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. Gra- 
ham, Machpelah, N. C. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh, N. OC, 
W.B. Fleming, Ridgeway, N. C. 

John Graham, Warrenton, N.C, 

Dr, J. E. Person, Pikeville, N. ©, 

Thomas J, Oldham, Teer, N.C. 


North Carolina Department of Agriculture. 
OFFICERS. 
Commissioner—8. L. Patterson. 
Secretary—T. K. Bruner. 
Entomologist—Franklin Sherman. 
State Veterinarian—Tait Butler. 
State Chemist—B. W. Kilgore. 
Botanist and Biologist—Gerald McCarthy. 
Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh, 
N.O 





HN. C. Crop Pest Commission. 


8. L, Patterson, Chm’n, Raleigh; Dr. B, W, 
Kilgore, Raleigh; J. Van Lindley, Pomona, 


N.C, Agrioultural Experiment Station. 


Director—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh, N. 0. 
Agriculturist—C. W. Burkett, West Raleigh, 
N.C, 


Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Raleigh, 
N.C, 
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Living Issues. 


FOR ouUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


What Durham County is Doing and What the 
State Ought to Do—Judge R. W. Winston's 
Speech Before the State Literary and His- 
torical Associaticn. 

I am asked to tell why Durbam 
county has more rural libraries, a 
longer public school term, a larger 
attendance of pupils in proportion to 
population, and, in fine, a deeper ix- 
terest in public education than ant 
of her sister counties. And I a» 
also asked to say, if Imay, how this 
spirit may be made to spread unti! it 


Govers our good State, even as the 
waters cover the sea To endeavor 
to do soisalabor of love. Yea, it 
is more; itisasolemn duty at this 
hour 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF DURHAM COUNTY 
Good roads and good schools az 
inseparable Of what avail are 
school house and teachers if public 
roads are in such a plight that walk 
ing is a faster method of getting 
along and much safer than riding? 
In 1840 Calvin H. Wiley, then Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, see- 
ing this hindrance to the growth of 
public schools, complained, ina well- 
directed article, that the rivers and 
good roads of the North and West 
were stripping North Carolina of 
her best material. The county of 
Durham has not failed to see that a 
good public road has an educational 
as well as a commercial value. Long 
before the rock crusher and the two- 
wheeled scraper and other psitent 
road machinery had found their slow 
way into North Carolina, Durham 
county had constructed rock bridges 
and had causewayed with stone its 
worse roads, so that Cameron’s low 
grounds, in the Flat and Eno and 
Neuse river sections had lost their 

terrors for those hardy men. 

No sails nor rudders need those 
ships. 

Which freemen drive with wagon 
whips. 

With macadam roads, of regula- 
tion grade, bisecting all portions of 
the country, schools are easy to 
reach, and as Darham county is 
smallin area and is building about 
fifteen miles of road a year, it will 
be but a few years before every 
sdhool house ona public road will 
also be on a macadam road. 

Durham has great county pride 
Two facts are significant: no man 
‘was ever lynched in Durham county, 
and no person in the county has ever 
held an office outside of the county. 
She is too law-abiding for the former 
and too busy for the latter. 

Dr. Wiley wrote again in 1840 that 
North Carolina had sons who would 
honor any people, but we had no 
State pride and no State system ; our 
people were straining their eyes to 
the desirable features: of all other 
countries but their own; and plants 
from our human nurseries were 
shedding bloom and bearing fruit to 
beautify and enrich many other re. 
gions, while their native and goodly 
land was desolate and poor. Tho 
people of Durham county do not fall 
within the reach of our good doctor’s 
criticism ; they have faith in them. 
selves and pride in their institutions 
Her school teachers are full of en 
thusiasm. Her Superintendent of 
Public Instruction is not an old, 
worn-out fellow who has been foisted 
upon the county to give hima job. 
Superintendent Massey gives his en 
tire time and energy to the work 
For 224 days of the year last passed 
he was busily engaged cheering the 
faint, encouraging the weak and 
raising all toa higher standard of 
excellence. He visits the schools 
frequently ; he observes the teachers 
and their methods, and he measures 
their respective ability and adapta- 
tion for the duties assumed. Under 
his wise guidance the teachers meet 
as many as many as half a dozen 
times each year in the court house 
in Durham and exchange ideas and 
hear lectures upon subjects that are 
instructive and helpful to thom. 
During the past year he and other 
specialists treated of the methods of 
teaching, of school management, of 

_ the science of education and other 
cognate subjects. These teachers 
seem to believe that— 

‘*Books give 
New views to life and teach us how 
to live ; 
They soothe the grieved, the stub- 
born they chastise, 
Fools they admonish, and confirm 
the wise.”’ 


In a commodious room in our beau- 
tifal court house, and set apart for 
the teachers of the county, a small 
library of about fifty choice volumes 
and of special interest to teachers, 
globes and 


1¢ I mexn bv enthusiasm in one’s 
work. Scon after the adjournment: 
of $46 last Legislature, which Legis- 
lature, ag we ail know, paseaed 
the Rural Library Law, all of the 
achers in Darham. connty met in 
Durham to consider what 
roa init for them and their schools 

‘hs superintendent explained the 
uw t> them and asked if any of the 
teachers wished susha library. In 
less than one hour the money for 


wisely 


the city of 


gight libraries (the highest number 
possible for any one county) had 
heen raired and was in the hunda of 
the saperintendent. Then the other 

enty seven white schools began to 
feel that if a library was such a good 
thing it ought . ) go around, and the 
foachers began to bestir themselves 
ia this behalf. Bat the State had 
made provision for only eight schools 
for each county, and what was tu be 


lone? Why, Coli. Julian 8. Carr, 
ever generons to friend snd fos, and 
~hose life is written deeper in things 
educational of a public kind, than 
any living Carolinian, stepped for- 
ward and said: “I will be as the 
State to your schools.’’ So that to- 
day the following townships enjoy 
the privileges of public libraries, to- 
wit: 

Durbam township has eleven pub- 
lic libraries. 

Mangum township has three pub- 
lic libraries. 

Oak Grove township has four pub- 
lic libraries. 

Patterson township has four pub- 
lic libraries. 

Cedar Fork township has one pub- 
lic library. 

Not atownshipin thse county of 
Durham is without a library, and be- 
fore the year 1901 has passed, I am 
told that every white and many col- 
ored schools in the county will bave 
pablis libraries. The whole story 
would not be told without stating 
that when acounty teacher comes 
down our streets with listin hand 
and asks each of us t> give as we 
may feel able, she never goes away 
empty-handed, though the gift may 
be small. This is what we call com- 
muaity power in Durham. 

T ask leave to append a statement 
which contains a list of books pur- 
chased by each library. Those books 
are now actually upon the library 
shelves and they are exciting great 
enthusiasm not only among the chil- 
dren, but among the parents. | 

It is necessary that I shall add to 
what I have said of Darham county 
that there is no politics in our pub 
lic schools, and that the school funds 
are not wasted in litigation, and that 
every copper is used for the purpose 
intended, and that regardless of 
friend or foe the best man or womun 
is selected to do the work required? 
If there be a worthy but aged, infirm 
or worn out man of letters, or man 
of Esculapius, or a weary disciple of 
Thetis, or even a man of God, we do 
not foist him upon the public school 
system. It is considered unwise, 
not to say illegal, to divert the school 
funds to suchachannel. If charity 
is needed it can come and does come 
in other ways. 

Do you wonder, therefore, that 
with such economy and wise man- 
agement, it has come about that 
Durham county has fifty-one excel- 

ent school buildings for white and 
colored children, and sixty-one teach- 
ers; that of these schools twenty-five 
have patent desks and good black- 
boards; that eight of the teachers 
are graduates of colleges and nearly 
all are graduates of high schools 
that three-fourths of the mie 
schools have annual commencements 
whose exercises, of a very creditable 
character, are largely attended ; and 
that in this county, with its average 
length of school term of nearly eight 
months, its average per capita of 
$3.20 to each child, and its average 
salary per month to each white 
teacher of $35? Do you wonder that 
in this county public school eduoa- 
tion is a living, vital force—a part of 
our life, our hope and our strong de- 
fense? 

THE GREAT LAOK OF FUNDS. 

Thus I have tried to show how 
Durham county has attained her 
present position of honor and useful 
ness in regard to public education. 
These methods differ but little from 
the methods employed by any busi- 
ness enterprise in its own upbuild- 
ing. Pride in the work, enthusiasm, 
a competent head to direct and hand 
to execute, thorough business meth- 
ods and the hearty good will of the 
community deserve and will com- 
mand success; provided, always, 
that ample funds are available. This 
provision, like the postscript to a 
woman's letter, is more important 
than the letter itself. 
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availible funds. It has for schoo! 
purposes each year about $29,000, 
while the number of its school chil- 
dren is only 8,700 It need not be 
explained to a North Carolina andi- 
ence that the development of Dur- 
ham’s factories and the wealth of 
her factory owners has made possible 
this large school fund. But these 
conditions exist in but few, very 
few, of our other counties. 

For many lagging years, from 1840 
to 1851, the patriotic leaders in North 
Carolina toiled to raise a permanent 
school‘ fund or endewment for the 
use of our public schools, until in 
1861 the fruition of these hopes 
seemed to have been realized, for an 
endowment of more than one million 
was subject to these demands. | 
When the Civil War came the fund 
was lost and scattered, and so the | 
same financial problem—How shal! 
funds be had to educate children in | 
the public schools of North Carolina? 
—now exists that existed in 1817, 
when Archibald D. Marphy, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Education, | 
made his famous report on educa- 
tion to the General Assembly of 
North Carolina. 

We must learn to look things 
squarely in the face, and. then we 
must learn to speak things as they 
are. Faithful are the wounds of a 
friend. The public schools of North 

Carolina are not what they should 

be. A four-weeks school taught in 

a log house, without suitable desks, 

blackboards or books, brings and has 

broughs the entire system into dis 

favor. So it has come about that 
many of the more aggressive and 
ambitious families have left their 

homes in the country and have gone 

to the graded schoolsin the city or 
town, while those who remain on 

the old homestexd are almost ready 
to cry out against the form of a 
school system which keeps the word 
of promise to our ear and breaks it 
to our hope. What mast be done, 

and how shallit be done? First and 
foremost, North Carolina must have 
four full months of school term in 
each and every county in the State 

More than this, and in order to bring 
this about, North Carolina must 
have a harmonious and ‘‘State’’ sys 

tem of education. This is the lan 

guage. of Calvin H. Wile, the 
patriot, the friend of humanity, the 
tireless. Let it be understood that 
the precarious appropriation of so 
much money each year by the Gen 

eral Assembly for the cauze of pub- 
lic education will not accomplish 
what is desired; and let it be more 
fully understood that a license to 
have an election in this county or in 
that, to vote a tax to supplement the 
general school fund, is but firing 
along the picket line. Eleven pre 

cincts only out of twelve hundred 
availed themselves of the law of 1897; 
and aftera kind ofa guerilla cam- 
paign only $9,000 was raised in the 
whole State! Nor will it, in my 
judgment, be wise to select one in- 
dustry in one State, such as the rail 

roads, and make them the object of 
attack whereby to raise revenue to 
run the schools. These roads should 
pay their full proportion of taxes 
just asan individual does. If they 
fail thereof, they should be com 

pelled todo so. But when we come 
to so universal a thing as popular 
education, each father ought to know 
and feel, even down to the bottom of 
his pocket, that he is taxed to run 
these schools. Thus the interast in 
public schools will be increased and 
diversified ; fur where a man’s treas 

ure is, there is his heart also. 

To accomplish this end the «whole 
State should be aroused, at one time, 
with one common purpose, and with 
the spirit, dxsh and enthusiasm 
which must attend all large and 
good and great movements. The 
head of a family, as he casts his net 
into the waters of the Ovracoke and 
returns at night t» greet his little 
ones, ought to know that he hasa 
common ceuse with him who plows 
his ox up the steepest sides of the 
Grandtather, and this cause is and 
must be to move North Carolina 
from the foot of illiterate States 
The fire must not be kindled about 
in spots. It must glow and burn 
over the whole State. We need the 
sweep of a million anda half souls 
aroused to action. In buteight wan- 
ton years the North Carolina boy 
who thereafter comes of age and 
who cannot read and write, be he 
white or be he black, becomes a lag- 
gard and drops out of the race of 
life. Hemay no longer be a freeman 
nor the consort of kings. The jewel 
in a ten-times barred up chest may 
be broken and gone. That invisible 
something—that mighty force which 
aforetime has made his father and 





dollara 





Now Durham county has these 


fiat-footed and look into the future 
with fearless heart, which protected 
him from the insolence of the unde 

serving rich, and which at Littie 
Round Top and up Ssodgrass Hill 
upon Chickamauga’s bloody field 
made the rebel yell so terrible—this 
something may be takenaway. He 
may become a Cleopatra without her 
beauty, # Samson without his locks, 
a Jupiter without his power to thun- 
der! Shallit be? Shallitbe? Any 
man whe sees and appreciates these 
dangers and who opens not his mouth 
to avert them, is no man. 
too soon to sound thealarm. Create 
this spirit, arouse the people as they 
were aroused in 1898 and again in 
1900, and they will, in their social 
meetings, at their churches, in their 


| homes and in their conventions, see 


to it that the next Legislature passes 


|an actin harmony with the organic 


law, yet which will provide a four 
months’s school term for the public 
schools of the State. 

- NOT THE LAW. 

In the light of our Constitutional 
Amendment, Barksdale against the 
Commissioners of Sampson county 
is not the law; andif not the law it 
must be overturned and wiped from 
the books. It was gravely doubted 
when announced ; it had the sanction 
of adiviced court, and its fallacy 
was fully pointed out by Merrimon, 
to whom from 1872 to the time of its 
death we all looked for guidance and 
looked not in vain. 

The Act of 1885 thus declared not 
to be in harmony with the Constitu- 
tion was passed by a Legislature of 
which I was a component part; and 
while youth and inexperience would 
then have excused moe from such 
pride of opinion, it may not be invid- 
ious to say that, measured by the 
highest ideals, that Legislature has 
not been excelled by any. Such an 
act now passed, separate and apart 
from any general school law, for the 
special purpose of preparing the 
youth of the State for the duties of 
citizenship, and permitting them to 
continue to exercise the elective fran- 
chise, would meet all of the require 

ments of the Constitution ; it would 
be for a special purpose and with the 
special approval of the Legislature. 
It is conceded that uader certain con- 
ditions, to wit, ‘sustaining the honor 
and credit of the State, providing 
for the exigencies of goverament, and 
advancing the best interest of thu 
peuople,’’ the Legislature may exceed 
the constitutional limitations of 
tuxation. What more can advance 
such interest and sustain such honor 
than to fit the youth of our land for 
the duties—aye, the sine gua non—of 
good citizenship—indeed, for citizen- 
shtp at all. Who can doubt that it 
those good and great judges, Smith 
and Ashe, in the light of our consti- 
tutional amendment, had again to 
construe the act of 1885, they would 
staud with _— more constructive 


brother, A. S. Merrimon? 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS NEED A STEADY 
FIGHTER. 


The public schools of North Caro- 
lina stand much in need of a steady, 
common sense fighter—a man with 
no #xe to grind, ne purpose to serve 
but to arouse the people; to stir 
them snd move them and show them 
that the public schools are not get- 
ting what they ought to have, and 
are not what they were in 1860 when 
North Carolina had a four months’ 
schoo! term and the best school sys- 
tem in the Southern States; and to 
get upon the house-top and proclaim 
thst the liberties of the illiterate 
white children after 1908 may be in 
danger unless more school houses sre 
built, more teachers engaged, and a 
longer school term provided: The 
universities, the colleges, the high 
schools and the graded schools have 
their champion, but who is tho offi- 
cient champions, who is the endow- 
ment raiser of the common achools 
—the schools of the masses? Who 
will be the man? If the State will 
yield but ‘three’? we may have a 
néw Thermopyle. This matter rests 
with the courts of final resort. There 
is fearful wisdom in the declaration 
of an English lawyer that he could 
drives coach and six through any 
act of Parliament. Have the public 
schools of North Carolina been al- 
ways fortunate in the coachmen? 
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his father’s father stand square and 


we Family Pills are’ are the best. 


It is none | 


One campaign for popular education 
for the whole State under the dirso 
tion of bold, discreet, leaders, would | 
awaken the public conscience to the | 
fact that the public schools must be 
opened longer each year. We need 
a broad and constructive statesman 
ship along these lines. 

At the end of such a season-of 
awakening, after the people have 
been fully aroused to the injustice in 
this matter which has so long been 
their portion, and see that their chil- 
dren are deprived of even such op- 
portunities as are the common in- 
heritance of nearly all civilized na- 
tions and people, 
phere will be surcharged with the 
educational spirit, and the judges 





will cease to split hairs about the | 
meaning of words promotive of popu. | 


lar education, and they will hear the 
voice of the Legislature as express 
in their pubiic statutes. 

God grant thatin 1908 thore will 
not be a single white boy in this en- 


opportunity at least to bring him 
seif within the letteY and the spirit 
of our constitutional amendment. 
Upon the heads and hearts and con- 
sciences of men in high places rests 
a most fearful résponsibility. If we 
awaken the interest of the deserving 
poor, or weak or ignorant, in our re- 
publican government, if we snatch 
from their lips the cooling waters of 
personal freedom, personal liberty 
and individual manhcoi, if weds 
prive them of that by which alone 
they can surely execute their will as 
lightning does the will of God, ina 
word, if we thus greatly diminish 
the electorate we may weaken the 
foundation on which rests the struc- 
ture. 

Men of Carolina, up and be doing. 





FROM THE BUSINESS MANAGER’S DESK: 


Hunters and chicken raising farm- 
era cannot afford to be without Mr. 
H. H. Draughon’s ‘hawk and turkey 
callers.’’ This callis perfect to na- 
ture, and as a proof of this Mr. 
Draughon has had some most re- 
markable experiences with his gun 
On one occasion he killed 6 hawks 
and 3 crows in about two hours. 
Again in a day’s hunt 17 hawks; 
again he visited a neighbor and 
oille:i up and killed 5 hawks before 
breakfast; another day he bagged 
11 hawks and 2 crows; another day 
15 chicken hawks. Againin 4 hours 
7 hawks, 2 crows and a large turkey. 
Again he stoodin one place, called 
up and killed 4 hawks and at another 
point killed 3, another 11 in halfa 
day. And these incidents are certi- 
fied to by his neighbors. All kinds 
of hawks come naturally to the call, 
See his advertisement in another 
column, and if you really want to 
enjoy a hunt send for these callers. 
These callers were awarded fir-t 
premium af’the State Fair last weék. 





STOPS THE COUGH 
AND WORKS OFF THE COLD. 


Laxative Bromo-Quinine i'‘ablets cure a cold in 
one day. No Cure, *o Pay. Price 25 cents. 


KILL THE HAWKS 
and WILD TURKEYS. 


WHY HAVE HAWKS 
about your premises? Others do not. 


THE DRAUGHON HAWK CALLER 


calls them to you. Take the caller and your 
gun and g tridof the pes's. - Save) our chick- 
ens and birds aud please your wife. 
A TURKEY HUNT 
made excitable and profitable by the use of 
e 


DRAUGHON TURKEY CALLER. 


Most perfect immitator of a wild turkey ever 
grocete d, and never fai!s to draw them to you. 
"hese callers are furnished by mail postpaid at 
75¢e. each, or $6.00 per dozen, by the patentee, 
H. H. DR AUGHON, 
MINGO, N.C, 
Ist Premium awarded at N, C. State Fair, 1901, 
to each of above callers, 


MONEY TO LENO 
ON FARM LENDS. ¢ 
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1 represent 
parties who 
will lend 
money on 
improved 
farm lands 
in Wakeand 
adjoining counties Easy terms, and 
long time on loans can be obtained 
by the borrowers. For further par 
ticulars write me or call to sea me 
at my office. 

Room 28, Pullen Building 

Raleigh, N.C: : 
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NATIONAL MEDICINE co. 
Doll Dept. 242: K ew Haven Conn 


Southern 
Railway. 


The Standard Railway 
of the SOUTH .. ; 





Tne Direct Line to all Points 


TEXAS, 
FLORIDA, 
CALIFORNIA, 
CUBA and 
PORTO RICO. 


Strictly FIRT-CLASS Equipment 
on all Through and Local Trains 
Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars on al! 
Night Trains; Fast and Safe Sched 
ales. 


Travel by the Southern and you 
are assured a Safe Comfortable and 
ixpeditious Journey. 

Apply to Ticket Agents for Time Tables, Rates 
and General Information, or address 
R. L. VERNON, F. R. DARBY, 
5 : A CP.& T.A,, 
Charlotte, N-C. Asheville, N 
No TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS. 


FRANK S. GANNON, J. M. GULP, W. A. TURK, 
84 V.P.&Gen.Man. Traf. Man. G.P.A 


WASHINGTON, D.C 


BRANSON’S ALMANAC 








ORDER AT ONCE OF LEVI BRANSON, 
~———— RALEIGH, N.C 
OR A COMBINED GRAIN 
PEANUT and PEA 
THE AULTMAN & TAYLOR MACHINERY CO., 
MA BFIELD, OH10, 











THRESHER, write 


MARRY Cc. aT. ae, 
SALISBURY, 


4@-Circulars and full parti f applica 
aan particulars on appl! 








$175 Farmer’s Saw Mill. 


We manoufa::nre all sizes and 
styles of Suw Mills and Ma 
chinery. Writ. for circulars 
and prices, 


SALEM IRON WORKS, ' WinSTON SALEM 


Farm Wagon See. 





The economy of this proposition is not a! 
found in the very reasonable price of the wagon 
itself, butin the great amount of labor it will 
save, and its great durability. The Electric 
Wheel Co. who make this Electric Handy 
Wagon and the now famous Electric Wheels, 


have solved the problem of a successful and 
durable low down wagon at a reasonable price 
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Correspondence. 
——~aRY FARMER'S TALKS. 
X LIX 

‘ of The Vrogressive Farmer. 

Ag uther our crops the short 

oe more serious than exped 
ee 4 by good management and 
ith a very large quantity of hay, 


to pull through. Corn is 
ton 5D, cow peas 80, sweet po- 
). angar cane 90, hay 110 per 


we 4 


taboes 


cent an average crop. We do 
ot é like surrendering yet, but 
are | ning for @ large crop next 
year Vhen crops are short every 
pods . feels i6 as much as the far- 
mers ,emselves. The merchant 
cannot col ect his accounts or sell so 
maby ds; the doctors have less 
and, shame to say it, the preachers 
are n paid barely enough to 
live S : 
Bot farmers should study their 
as more and by this come out 
on 1 Not long since, we had not 
a xr pig the first day of 
Tut 1ike our meat. Some of 
ee nds and neighbors seymed to 
thin < ;or one time we would have to 
puy meat. As for us, we did not 
eyen think about the matter, bui 
went on With our work and in due 
time pigs came and we had ail the 
meat and lard we needed, and sold 
gome t) our neighbors. In the lan- 
euage of Col. L. L. Polk: ‘Do your 
auty”” faithfully and you need not 
four results. Nearly all the bad fail 
ures cun be attributed to the neglect 
of some little detail in the work at 


the proper time. 

As you sow your oats and other 
sma!l grain be sure to open water 
furrows or drains where needed so 
that the water cannot injure the 
crop 

Where ditches-have been cut this 
year and the edges are covered with 
weeds and grass, let them alone; the 
weeds und grass will protect them 
from freezing and filling the ditches. 
This applies to new ditches. Old 
ditches that have their sides covered 
with moss can be cleaned off without 
injury. 

Now is a good time to prepare for 
hog killing. Clean the smoke house 
thoroughly. Allscraps of meat and 
grease should be taken out. It there 
is no floor, its would be best to scrape 
alittle of the top of the ground off 
and haul in more new soil. By this 
means you can get ridof many in 
sects and rats. The pepper and sage 
can be ground or beaten up so that 
youcun have them ready for the 
Sausage. ‘(he best way to prepare 
them is to thoroughly dry them 
around the fire for several days; 
then they are easily powdered up. 
Itisx bad practice to make pepper 
tea. Kurly in the season the coid 
weather is of short duration and 
you should keep the meat as dry as 
possible. And when water is used it 
often causes the meat to sour. 

HARRY FARMER. 
iumbus Co., N. C. 


FRANELIN COUNTY ALLIANCE MEETING 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The Franklin County Farmers’ 
Alliance was held with Cypress Grove 
Sub. October 10th. The day was 
beautiful and the attendance was 
The meeting was lovely and 
harmonious. After transacting the 
fegular routine work, much new 
business was done. 

A letter from Bro. T. B. Parker 
was read and contents noted. A 
resolution was offered by Bro. M. J 
White : 
Alliance endorse the action of the 
orth Carolina Cotton Farmers’ Ae- 
Soriation in regard to selling cotton 
seed.” The resolution was adopted. 
. _ J.J. Wilder offered the fol- 
Owing : 

“We, the Farmers’ Alliance of 
Franklin county, are heartily in 
fa vor of the State Business Agency, 
&nd will endeavor to do more through 


it, if possible, than we have been do- 
Ing ”’ 


r00d0 
gi Oa 


Bro 


The committee on resolutions of 
thanks submitted the following : 
‘We tender our many thanks to 
_ members of Cypress Grove Sub. 
~ the kind reception which we 
“ve received at their hands to-day, 
and ve also tender thanks to the 
food Sisters for their great kindness 
ask the hee & bountifuldinner. We 
. © Dlessin 
—“ Aliana ne way he Praha ry 
'o Robert Cooper offered a sug: 
Sica that the Alliance of North 
ay 28 establish an Orphanage at 
Sadquarters, near Hillsboro.” 
a — was discussed to some ex 
ate ut was set aside for discussion 
oli next county meeting. The 
A eeeting of the Franklin County 
Sub nce will be held with Bunnsville 
oa on scound pees de January, 
Franklin ©, of TALLINGS, Sec y: 


A WORD TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


—_- 


To those subscribers who’ have 
kept their subscriptions paid gap, we 
wish to express our sincere thanks. 
We mean this from the bottom of 
our hearts, and there is nothing in 
reason to00 good for us to wish or do 
for them. These friends watch the 
little label which bears the suscrib- 

r’s name and date to which he has 
paid, and never allow the date to 
show that they aro in arrears. They 
realize that it takes labor and money 
to prepare and furnish such a paper 
as THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, and 
they make an effort, at least, to do 
as they wish to be done by. 

Then there are those who occa 
sionally see the figures on the little 
slip and decide to attend to it the 
very next time they go to the post- 
office. But they forget it. Then 
they forget ié again and again, and 





‘Thatthis Franklin County 





then say, ‘‘Well, it’s a small matter, 
only a dollar or two, and they can 
| wait,’ not realizing that one hun- 
|dred men owing us $1 or $2 each 
| makes us short $100 or $200 and tends 
| to embarras us. Then we must take 
|the time and go to the expens 
| sending out a polite dun. Then some 
one’s ‘Irish’? gets up because he is 
dunned. In all kindness, brethren, 
you who are in arrears, you know 
the amount and it costs you no more 
to send itin without a special dun. 
Then please do us as you would have 
usdo you. Send jn the amount you 
owe, encourage us and save us un- 
necessary expense, and you willhave 
our sincere thanks and help us to 
serve you better. 


of 


J. W. DENMARK. 





WINTER COURSES AT THE A. & M. COL- 
LEGE. 





A Short Course in Agriculture and a Short 
Course in 1 airying Will be Offered. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 


The A. & M. College of North 


tunities for education and training 
in agriculture and its allied branches. 
Beginning January 2nd, 1902, the 
College offers two courses for the 
young farmer and gardener, which 
extend through ten weeks, and give 
training of a particularly practical 
nature in the following subjects: 
dairying and creamery work, in- 
cluding milk testing, butter making 
and handling milk; stock raising; 
stuck judging; breeds and breeding 
live stock; feeding farm animals; 
diseases of farm animals; dairy 
farming; winter gardening; care 
of boiler and engine; and entomc- 
logy, etc. These courses are distinct 
from the regular four year and two 
year courses, and are complete in 
themselves ; being intended for farm. 
ers who are unabie to take the longer 
cuurses. 

The tuition is entirely free, the 
only expense being five dollars for 
registration. Board and room can 
be obtained for $2.50 per week, mak- 
ing the total cost for the whole 
course but thirty dollars. No far- 
mer, young or old, can afford to miss 
such an opportunity! No examina- 
tions for entrance ure required, but 
the student should be af least 18 
years old, and have a commonschool 
education. Amy one can attend 
either of the courses; we have had 
several registered in these courses 
who were fifty years old. Any one 
interested should write for a circu- 
iar of information, which is sent 
free, and which tellsin detail what 
the course is intended to do. Farm- 
ing will pay when the farmer ls 
trained for his work. These courses 
will be a great help in making agri- 
culture 4 success. 

Any information in reference to 
the courses, in‘any way, can be ob 
tained by addressing the Professor 
ot Agriculture, 

CHARLES WM. BURKETT. 

West Raleigh, N C. 
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ALLIANCE RESOLUTIONS, 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The Wilson County Alliance miet 
with LucamaSub., October 10th. The 
following res lution was adopted : 

Wuereas, The Farmers Alliance 
has at ail times done all in its power 
to suppress trusts and all organized 
monopoly tending to keep down 
prices of farm products. Therefore 
be it, 

Resolved, That we commend -and 
co-operate with all farmers organiza- 
tions whose mission it is to strive to 
get better prices for the products of 
the farm. 

We indorse the action of the dot- 
ton growers regarding the price of 
cotton seed. We believe we believe 
we can get better prices for them 
and believe it our duty to demand 
such prices as will justify the farm- 
ers in raising them. 

J.H. FLowsrs, Sec’y. 
Wilson, N. C. 





Carolina offers exceptional oppor-. 


THE NORTH CAROLINA CROP REPORT 
ISSUED OCT. 30TH. 





Indicates That Cotton Yield Will be 351,572 


Features. 

The October crop report for North 
Carolina was issue? from the Agri- 
cultural Department last night. A 
general estimate of the cotton crop | 
this year indicates that the vield in 
this State will be about 351,572 bales, 
against a yield of 513,051 bales last | 
year. 

In speaking of the general con- 
dition of the crop Commissioner Pat- 
terson said last night that the crop 
was evidently poorest in the Cape 
Fear neck of the State including 
Bladen, Columbus, Cumberland, and 
others, and the best conditions were 
in a line rather northeast and south- 
west from Raleigh, including the 
whole northeast and southwest seo- 
tions of the North Carolina cotton 
belt. This condition is verified by 
both the State and United States 
reports. 

The report shows the cotton crop 
poorest in Bladen, where it is re- 
ported as only 37 per cent of an aver- 
age. And the best report is from 
Cabarrus, where the report is 98 per 
cent. In Robeson, one of the very 
best cotton counties usually, the 
yield is estimated at 61 per cent. 
The general crop report for the 
entire State makes the following 
showing for all crops: 

Condition of cotton compared with 

PG ORE oS seth a Poe ook chee 70 
Condition of cotton compared with 

OU ho) i ae ee 
Yield of tobacco compared with 

WE UN CCANO 0k ke 6 os cea RS 
Quality of tobacco 
COHGIGION’OL CORN... os ...554< 2655 
Condition of peanuts............ 
Condition of sweet potatoes...... 84 

As an indication of the probable 
correctness of this report it is well 
to state that is nearly the same as 
that issued by the United States 
Agricultural Department for the 
same period, the correspondents who 
furnished the reports being entirely 
different, but the averages being re- 
markably similar. 

For instance, the United States 
government report gives the aver 
age oi the cotton crop at 63, against 
64 by the State ; yield of tobacco, 72, 
against 70 by the State ; condition of 
corn, 69, against 69 by the State, and 
the condition of sweet potatoes 84, 
against 84 by the State.—Raleigh 
Post, 31st ult. 


JUDGE FRANK I. OSBORNE. 





In accordance with his announced 
purpose to nominate a Democrat for 
the vacancy on the Court of Private 
Land Claims to succeed Judge ihos 
C. Fuller, deceased, the President 
yesterday appointed Frank I. Os 
borne, Esq., of this city, to this 
position. the appointment had been 
foreshadowed. This is a court of 
five judges, aminority of whom, by 
the act creating it, are to be of the 
minority party. 

Any word as to who the appointee 
is would seem to be almost unneces 
sary. Heiss native of Cuarlotte, a 
son of the late Judge James W. Us- 
borne, is 48 years of age, ig a gradu 
ate of Davidson College, has been 
mayvr vt lis native city, solicitor of 
the district, Attorney General oi the 
State and a mwember of sae State 
Senate. ide is a man of great ability, 
of wide reading, and as a lawyer is 
without a superior in the State. 

The position to which he has been 
appointed Carries 4 sulury of $5,000 x 
year and traveling expenses. lhe 
court generally sits in New Mexico, 
but its sessions*ure not long nor the 
duties which it imposes onerous, 
and its members are permitted to 
spend much of their time at their 
bomes.—Charlctte Ubserver. 





Reliable and Better Than Fly Blister. 
NEW BALTIMORE, O., Feb. 22 '98 
The Lawrence Williams Co., Cleve- 

land, O: 

As you have asked in your cata 
lage of those who have used ‘'Gom 
bault’s Caustic Balsam,’’ to notify 
you of the results, I will say I have 
used it for the last four years and 
with the best results. It did the 
work in every case, justas I expected 
it to. Some five or six years ago, I 
was in the habit of using fly blister 
and used it for some time until I had 
a case which fly blister would not 
reach; then I got a bottle of Caus 
tic Balsam and it did the work in 
good shape. I have used no other 
ever since. Since I commenced I 
have used an average of about ten 
bottles in a year. I have heard it 
said many times that a blood spavin 
could not be cursed. I say they can, 
and Caustic Balsam will do it. I 
have used the Baisam for nearly 
everything it could used for, and al. 
ways had the best results. I would 
recommend the Balsam above any 
blister I have ever used, and with 
my grand results, I cannot speak too 





highly for it. Gero. Eox, Jr. 


The Progressive Farmer, November 5, 1901, 
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Bales Against 513,051 Last Year—Other 


IS IT AN EPIDEMIC? 


Vital Statistics Show an Alarm- 
ing Increase in an Already 
Prevailing Disease---Are 
Any Exempt? 


At no time in the history of dis 
ease has there been such an alarm- 
ing increase in the number of cases 
of any particular malady as in that 
of kidney and bladder troubles now 
preying upon the people of this 
country. 

To-day we see a relative, a friend, 
or an acquaintance apparently well, 
and in a few days we may be grieved 
to learn of their serious illness or 
sudden death, caused by that fatal 
type oi kidney trouble—Brighi’s 
disease. 

Kidney trouble often becomes ad- 
vanced into acute stages before the 
afflicted is aware of its presence; 
that is why we read of so many sud- 
den deaths of prominent business 
and professional msn, physicians and 
others. They have neglected 
stop the leak in time. 

While scientists are puzzling their 
brains to find cut the cause, each in- 
dividua: ca, by a little precaution, 
avoid the chances of contracting 
dreaded and dangerous kidney trou 
ble, or eradicate it completely from 
their system if already afflicted. | 
Many precious lives might have been, | 
and many more can yet be saved, by 
paying attention to the kidneys. 

It is the mission of 1 Hk PROGRES 
SIVE FARMER to benefit its reauers at 
every opportunity and therefore we 
advise all who have any symptoms 
ot kidney or bladder trouble to write 
to-day to Dr. Kiimer & Co., Bing 
hamton, N. Y., fer a free sample 
of Swamp Root, the celebrated spe- 
cific which is having such a great 
demand and remarkable success in 
the cure of the most distressing kid- 
ney and biadder troubles. With the 
sample bottie of Swamp-Root will 
also be sent free a pam hlet und trea- 
tise of valuable information 


to 
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RIPANS ROLLED THE STONE AWAY. | 


Mrs. E, Pearl Payne, « physician’s wife, 
aged twenty-four years, whose address is 
corner Wood and Melrose streets, Chicago, 
1il., writes: “1 was troubled with my stom-! 
ach. I kept complaiving to husband, but 
he would not pay much attention tome. I. 
got a box of Ripans Tab@es, the five- 
cent size, aud the first Tabule brough re- 








Select a Wagon as Carefully as You 


Would a Horse 





or a Cow—or a Wife! 


You don’t get a new one every day. You wantthe best when you 
do get one. 


ta- ~THE FLORENCE 


Has been the best wagon 

for all farm purposes for 

20 years. It has all the 

: approved improvements,is 

nice to look at, strong, enduring, light of draft, made of 

selected materials by expert workmen. Our guarantee 

accompanies every one. If we have no agent in 

your neighborhood write us and we will send you our 

free illustrated catalogue, copy of our periodical, 

The Waggin’ Tongue,’ and make you an offer that 

will please you and save you some money. We want 
you to haveaFlorence. Writetoday. Dept. D 


FLORENCE WAGON WORKS, Florence, Alabama. 
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~These two co 
milk-testing 
farm animal 
MAKt(H 14 
rent, need 


sent FREER, a1 


/FARMERS’ BOYS, ARE YOU FULLY TAKINED IN YOUR LIFE WORK? 


Ha-dly. Then you should be interested inthe ¢ 
SHORT COURSE IN AGRICULTURE 
AND THE SHORT COURSE IN DATRYING ¢ 


OFFERED at THE’ A. and M. COLLEGE. @ 
urses extend through but ten weeks and give training in butter making, 
milk production, dairy farming, breeds and breeding lives tock, stock 
s, entomology, ete. TERM KEGINS JANUARY 2, 192 AND CLO3ES 
TUITION FREE! Whole expense of course, including bo: rd .and room 
ot exceed THIRTY DO ARS Write for Circular of Information, which is 

laddress — ny tiries to the Professor of Agriculture, 

dE i = ' 

CHARLES WM. BURKETT, West Raleigh, N. C. 
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Our Sn: cu! is l 
Kid, Box Calf, Evamel, Kid and Seal Skin, ete. 
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—WHEN YOU BUY 


SAW MILL 


—BUY THE BEST— 


To’ do this you nust buy ae mill 
with the most acen : SET WORKS and 
the best VARIASLE FEED Jak, and be sure the 
mill has a good repn .iton for DURABILITY. 
Repairs are expensive. ‘i.r HEGE SET WORKS are 
the mostacecurate yr? can bnv. The ‘WEA. 
COCK KING’’ PAT. VARIASLE FEED WORKS increase 

; the cut of the iilt 25 per cent. and more, 

See “ad” in this ne next week). You 

(Medium No. 5, 50 Feet tegesSaw Mill.) can’t do better than buy our mill. Write for 


eatalogue also of Engines, Pianers, etc. 


SALEM TRON WORKS, WNSTUNGATEM: 
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ard Work without GOLD DUST. 


“SHOBS 23x 
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aL 0 Si eel 


mrdeinal les ther, inciuding Patent Leather, Patent 
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New Styles and Shapes. 


FARA TRL 





ey are wrerth $500 Order a pair sent to you, subject 


: not think as we do, return at our ex. 
do think as we do, pay $3.50 and get the best 


ination if you da 


DANIEL ALLEN & CO., RALEIGH, N.C. 

















Self. Threading Shuttle, 
Self-Setting Neadle 
Automatic Bobbin Winder, 
Tension Release, 
Positive Feed, Eto. 
"Full Set of Attachments witb 


each Machine 





BUGGIKis, CARTS, 


WAG ING, : 
HARNESS, E'C, 


AT REDUCED 
THE BUSINESS AGENCY 


Can aid you in purchasing— 
qrocerivs, Hurdware, 
Farming Utensils, Buggies, 
Wagons, Harn«ss, Farniture, 
Sewing Machines, Cotton Gins, 
Presses, Engines, Wagons, Scales, 
Threshing Machines, Saw Mills, 
Cook Stoves, Corn Sheilers, 
Cane Mills, Plows, Harrows, 
Farm Bells, Washing Machines, 
Oils, Roofing Paints, Barbed 
and Plain Wire, Mowing Ma 
chines, Hay Presses, Rakes, 
Corn and Cott: n Planters, 
Guano Sowers, Fertilizers, 
Manure Spreaders, Feed, 
Cutters, Etc., Etc., 
GRANULATED SUGAR, 


$5.10 per 100 pounds. 
—~Oo— 

Write for prices onan anything 
you wish to purchase and we will 
try to save money for you. 

T, B. PARKER, 8. B. A., 


HILLSBORO, N. C 


PRICES 








ment Stati 


lief. Aftera few days he remarked to me: 
‘What has become of that rock in your 
ss . I igi that ae — Rij — y 
abule rolled away e says e 1s Wiil- 
ling to buy them for m-if they will relieve Oo < _. % 
and keep a quiet so I wou’t bother him.” D YO U S H OOT ? eee 
‘ , If you do you should send your name and address on a postal card for # 
| ® 
eo 
There is scarcely any condition of ill-health ‘ 
* on ee by ~e poeenae’ | 2 in, < 
rs) PAN ‘abules. an € ce, 10 for: | 4 ‘ 
5 cents, does not bar them from any home or | G U N Cc A T A L 0) G U E. e 4 Ft . s F R E E. 
Senay Say One te Cah uetag see Seeeere coals) Itillustrates and describes all the different Winchester Rifles, Shotguns and 
om Se ees ae ’ Ammunition, and contains much valuable information. Send at once to the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. 
SEWING MACHINES Sead vs Wie: 
aalit 
nan| Read the Compiere Poultry Book! 
Price Reduced to $17 50 for either d e om ei e ou r 00 
Drop Head or Box Cover. ts 
Light Running, The Complete Vovitry Book contains just what the poultry-raiser or 
Almost Noiseless, the» rospecti’e poultry raiser wants to know. It contains the best thought- 
Easily Operated, on this snbyject of ( KH. Shorne, Director of the Ohio Agricultural Exper- 


n, and of P. H. Jucobs, now and for many years poultry editor 





of the Furm und Fires 
PROFU“ELY (LiLUSTRATED —Contains a very Jarge number of up- 
to-date iluste.tions from designs mude-for this book The iilustrations 
of poultry honses cann: | be surpassed, as they combine practically every 
known design. both ehean and elad rate 
ae INCUBATOR.—Plans are given 
et ee Ee = for making « practical working in- 
Eee enbator, huadreds of them being 
H Oy in now in use. 
Se age aoe BROODER.—Plans are also given 
j Ss im, 7 COMPLETE for making # brooder, these plans 
i ee alone being worth many times the 
& i.e 3 ail eost of the book Thousands of 
¢ FOUN) Book mW brooders have been made according 











is discussed 
how to get t 


apart from a 
ment of the 


they keep « « 


information 


Addresr 





It contains special chapters on Turkeys, 
For the puri ose of the general poulrty raiser it is the most complete, most 
up-to-date and most practical poulrty book ever published, giving just the 


to these pians and sold for $8 each. 
BREEDS.—AlI\ the different breeds 
are described and illustrated and 
their merits and demerits frankly 
discussed. The best breeds for 
raising broilers, best for layers, best 
for hatching and best for gen- 
eral purposes are pointed out, 
and the reasons for their selection 








given. 
DISEASES OF POULTRY are ful- 
ly described and the proper remedies 


prescribed. A chaper which will 

Me save money for you. 
MAK) THE PRODUCT is an important subject which 
from the stand oint of experience, and raisers are instructed 


” prices fof their prod :ct. 


PRACTICAL PONTS — That which characterizes this book and sets it 


11 others on the same subject it its intensely practical treat- 
povltry business from the stundpoint of experience. It con- 


tains something valuable for everybod7 interested in poultry, whether 


Jozen hens or one thousand hens. 
Dicks, Geese, Pigeons, eto. 


every poultry raiser wants. 


We are n> prepared to make this offer: Send us $1 in new subsorip- 
tions (not your own) to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER or $2 in renewals (otha - 
than your own) #nd we will send you a copy free prepaid. 

We will send any one a copy of this work and Tat PROGRESSIVE Frre 
MER one year for only $1.20. 


First come, first served. Order at once. 
‘THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, NW. 0. 
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[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 1.] 


true and forceful in expression that 





largely, and upon the tops of the foot 
I 
have seen it plowed up to seeming 
destruction in a field, which in a few 
again perfect'y 


hills along the lower mountains. 


weeks would be 
green with it. 


I observed that it grew well on the 
same kind of soils that the clovers 


, grow so strong on. The main differ- 


ence was that clovers could not stand 


the hottest sun, while the Bermuda 
seemed to invite it. Being tropical, 
the sun’s rays seemed to invigorate 
it to stronger and more rapid growth. 
It will grow up a foot to eighteen 
inches high, thick and strong, suit- 
able for mowing and turning off a 
good crop of hay. I was told it was 
hard to oure, like other succulent 
grasses, but when properly cured it 
was excellent. I thought it not 
harder to cure than clover or millet 
and that it would rate up with them 
as winter stover, and also that it 
would rate up with them for cutting 
into the silo and that the corns alone 
would much excel it, especially In- 
dian corn (zea mays), which I regard 
as heading the whole list for dried 
stover or for cutting into the silo. 
Suppose that fifty acres of a pian- 
tation be devoted to Bermuda grass 
meadow, it would be unlike other 
grasses used as meadow from the 
fact that it is not set from the seed, 
but from joints of the grass. In 
case of drouth new joints are con- 
stantly forming. If too thick and 
stunted, it may, after being mowed, 
be out all to pieces with a heavy 
diso harrow and rolled; it will at 


I insist on appending it to this chap- 
ter. He says: 

‘‘Bermuda grass has long been reo- 
ognized as one of the. very best 
grazing grasses for vattle in the 
United States, but its capacity for 
carrying large flocks of sheep has 
not received the attention from the 
people of the South which the sub- 
ject merits. No grass will bear 
transplanting so well in all kinds of 
weather. The Southern States are 
the the largest producers of cotton 
in the world; they should rival or 
surpass Australia in the production 
of wool. On the same plantations 
where cotton grows best, Bermuda 
grass finds its most congenial home. 
The cheapest wool should be pro- 
duced on the same fields that pro- 
duced the cheapest cotton. One acre 
of Bermuda grass well established in 
soils entirely adapted to its growth 
will carry ten sheep for eight 
months in the year, and in many 
parts of the South ten months. 
Texas blue grass, sheep fescue, and 
in some places Kentucky blue grass, 
when properly cared for, will carry 
the flock through the remaining 
months. When one considers the 
great profits that may be derived 
from the sale of early lambs in the 
Northern markets, and the growing 
demand for first-class American 
wool and mutton, it is not too much 
to expect that within the next score 
of years sheep and wool, mutton 
and early lambs will be as well known 
products of Southern agriculture as 
cotton is at the present time. The 
establishment of Bermuda grass pas- 
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Farm Miscellany. 


A PLAN FOR THE BOYS. 





How Those on the Farm Can Make Some 
Money. 
II. 


(By A. H. Craig, Mukwon 
ers’ Voice. 


Wis,in Farm- 
Well, boys, anticipation is a great 
feature in our make-up. We set out 
our berry bushes last week and an 
ticipated a nice little bank account. 
Father might have said: ‘*Don’t 
count your chickens before they are 
hatched.’’ In the counting line 
father may be right, but we must an 
ticipate some kind of a hatch or we 
won't set the old hen. Father will 
sow wheat, expecting to count fif- 
teen or twenty bushels per acre, but 
insects, drought, heat, cold, may de 

stroy it. Possibly the same thing 
may occur to your berries or your 
vegetables. But we must not antici- 
pate failure ; only once in a while, if 
you see signs of failure, work the 
harder so as to save a part. Careful 
judgment will assist the hoe and 
cultivator. 

Now, let us return for a moment 
to our garden plan where you drew 
the rows of bushes and plants. Of 
course, you wanta row or two of 
peas, beets, carrots, parsnips, tur- 
nips, onions, lima beans, a part row 
of lettuce, salsify, radish, a place 
for cucumbers and two hills of cit- 
ron. Of course, increase your variety 
as you feel inclined. Let the early 
potatoes and sweet corn go in an 

other place. Don’t plant that early 
Cora sweet corn. The best you can 
make of it is. only fit to look at and 


once, wet or dry, begin to recover |tures for the purpose of carrying|say, “We had green corn for din- 
and the question never needs to be| sheep, supplemented by pasture of |ner.’’ Plant that sweet, juicy Black 
asked, ‘Will I have a good stand?’’ | winter grasses, will work an indus- Mexican. It is a little later than 


It may be. turned down with plow 


trial revolution in the South. This 


Cora, but quality will more than 


and the bottom of furrows subsoiled | would bring about a realization of |make up for being behind. And 
to renew complete drainage ; then | untold wealth. It is a prize well| don’t stop with one planting ; put in 
disco harrowed and rolled smooth, it| worth contending for, to be the three, so as to have nice corn until 
will recover growth and be ready for | largest producers in the world of | frost. After the first planting wait 


meadow next season. 


two of the.most important fibers for 


about three weeks for the second, 


If wanted for pasture for sheep, it | clothing the poulation of the globe. then two weeks after for the third. 


may be grazed down, then cut up 


They form the basis of the most nu- 


Be sure and row 80 you can cultivate 


and ocross-cut with fertilizer disc; merous and most useful industrial with a horse. Better row three feet 
drill, and thereby a dressing of sheep | establishments in the world, which |88 a rule, although twenty eight 


manure fertilizer, as noted in Chapter 
XIX, applied, then rolled smooth 
and the result will be a sheep pasture 
hard to excel in any country. I? it 
becomes short a rest of two to four 
weeks will completely renew it. 

If it be meadow on the sheep farm 
and requires renewing, it may be 
harvested then plowed down and 
subsoiled in the bottom with a sub. 
\». soil plow, and completely: disc har- 
rowed by crossing with a fertilizing 
diso drill, applying half a ton of the 
sheep fertilizer at each harrowing 
and then rolled smooth, it will soon 
be green with grass andif done in 
early summer it may perhaps be 
ready to cut into the soil before get- 
ting any frost. Of course where the 
turning plow is used to break up, the 
furrow should not be turned flat 
down, but left partially on edge. 

From such a meadow two or three 
crops can be taken in one season. 
With proper culture of meadow and 
top dressing with sheep fertilizer be- 
fore refered to, I have no hesitation 
in saying that four tons of dry hay 
or twelve tons of silage can be taken 
annually from an acre of Bermuda 
grass. Even one hundred tons of 
dry hay or six hundred tons of silage 
is quite sufficient for 300 sheep. 


In the North it has been proved 
that over eight tons of green hay, 
meadow grass, has been cut from 
one acre at one cutting and they 
are aiming to reach ten tons, and 
From a study of the 
origin, native home, habits and char- 


will do it. 


give employment to a larger number 
of people than any other manufac. 
turies. A large part of this cotton 
and wool should be manufactured 
where produced.”’ 


NORTH CAROLINA FARMING. 


f'arboro Southerner: The high 
price paid last year for Spanish peas 
had the effect of greatly inoreasing 
the acreage for that pea and corre- 
spondingly decreasing that for the 
large or Virginia. One merchant 
who sells much lime and plaster for 
the large pea, says that judging by 
his sales the acreage in the latter has 
decreased 60 per cent. 
Washington Gazette: One of our 
farmers who raises tobacco said: 
‘¢Those of us who planted tobacco this 
year are strictly in it. A good crop 
of the weed has been made in this 
section, and because of the general 
failure of the crop elsewhere prices 
are better than usual. My common 
tobacco sold for as much this year as 
my best did last season.”’ 
Rocky Mount Motor: Near Gold 
Rock, Litus Clark and his son, Rob. 
ert, colored people, are farming on a 
small place. From four acres they 
have already sold over $600 worth 
of tobacco. Rents and other expenses 
have been less than half of this 
amount, while they have several 
bales of cotton, much corn, peas, 
fodder and other products on hand. 
Wadesboro Messenger-Intelligen- 
cer: The farm of Messrs. Crossland 
& Everett, in Wolf Pit township, 





inches will do if you have the right 
cultivator. You might except onions 
by setting or sowing three rows and 
having one of them half way between. 
This center row you will take care of 
with a hoe. 

Some one says, Where are you go 
ing to put your cabbage and toma- 
toes? For late cabbage plant one 
row the sage as you would any seed. 
Have the hills about eighteen inches 
apart. When the plants are large 
enough to transplant, thin out each 
hill, saving the moist ones. If any 
hills are missing you oan supply by 
taking up those close by without 
hardly checking their growth if you 
will carefully remove with dirt. The 
early cabbage, out of which we pro- 
pose to get some pin money, we will 
treat differently. We will raise our 
plants in a hotbed. Well, how do 
you make a hotbed? Just as easy as 
piling up wood, and a good deal 
easier than cutting it. First, select 
your place. A tiptop place is the 
south side of a building, because the 
sun makes it so nice and warm. Look 
out for the eaves and the probability 
of hens. Hens and hotbeds don’t do 
well in the same yard. The hens do 
not respect the plants and the boys 
do not respect the hens when they 
are cuught toratching for angle 
worms. Of course, you can put up 
a wire-woven fence around your 
hotbed. Do so, by all means, if the 
place is the only one you want and 
you think astray hen might come 
that way. It won't take all thehens 
to make you mad—one can do that. 


cheaper. You will groove in so as 
to havea bed for the glass. Paint 
the grooves, as it will hold the putty 
much better. The frame will hold 
two widths of glass and be about 
thirty-six inches wide and five feet 
long. The bed will then require 
four frames and one box of giass. 
At present prices the glass is worth 
about $2.50 per box. Be sure and fit 
your frames so the wind will not 
blow them off. In a week your bed 
will be heating. You can then sow 
your cabbage seed. Early Jersey 
Wakefield is a good variety. Sow 
two ounces. Water when necessary 
with water. Protect the ends of the 
bed from the cold. You could cover 
the glass with a canvas if necessary, 
but cabbage plants will stand a good 
deal of freezing. I have had them 
freeze solid and even have had 4 
snowstorm cover them after set in 
the ground. 

I forgot to tell you to save a little 
room for some tomato plants. The 
last of February you might sowa 
box of tomato seed and place in some 
convenient window in the house. 
They will be ready to transplant in 
the space you left in the hotbed about 
March 20th. It wouldn’t be safe to 
put them in much sooner, as the 
manure is rank and poisonous to to- 
matoes. Gardeners who make beds 
for such plants let the manure heat 
first, and even fork it over in order 
to get out the poison. 
easier the first year to start them in 
the house. 

Well, good by; next week we 
will set the plants out in the garden. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


North Wilkesboro Hustler: Rev. 
Mr. Tidball sold his crop of apples 
on the trees last week for $550. His 
orchard is located on the Brushy 
Mountains, one of the finest fruit 
sections in this country. This is a 
fuir example of what can be made 
out of good orchards. 








Fall plowing is to be commended, 
not only because it makes plant food 
already contained in the soil more 
available for next year’s crop, but 
stores up much more rainfall as well. 
Thus the land is put in better condi. 
tion to withstand drouth during the 
next season than if it had remained 
unplowed through the winter. The 
land is also ready for re-plowing 
much earlier in spring.—Edgar S. 
Sammis, Suffolk Co., N. Y. 





VALUABLE FARM BOOKS. 


Principles of Agriculture. By Prof. 
L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University. 
Handsomely illustrated. 300 pages. 
Price, $1.25. 


We really do not believe that the 
average North Carolina farmer can 
anywhere invest $1.25 to better ad- 
vantage than by sending that 
amount to us for a copy of ‘Prof. L. 
H. Bailey’s ‘‘Principles of Agrioul- 
ture.’’ This is a work which tells 
the ‘‘whys and wherefores’’—the 
principles—of the ‘‘business’’ of 
farming. Itis written by a man of 
great ability who knows his subject 
by long years of actual experience 
and scientific study. The farmer 
who secures a copyof this work 
and studies it during his spare 
moments this summer will not only 
find much pleasure theteby, but will 
find greater interest in his work, a 
broader view of his profession and 
the probability of making many 
more dollars as a result of his study. 
There ‘are many books upon the 
market, but not for many years, we 
firmly believe, has one been issued 
which the average reader of this 
paper so badly needs. The work is 
handsomely bound, well illustrated, 
clearly printed and contains 300 
pages. Send us $1.25and geta copy. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 
A SPEOIAL PRICE. 


We have now decided to senda 
copy of this valuable work and a 
year’s subscription to The Progress- 


It will be|¥ 
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e of Florence Wagons a 
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Between New York, Tampa. Atlanta 
New Orleans and Points 
South and Weat. 


In Effect May 26th, 1901, 
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FOR HARD USACE 


we don’t think you can find anything better 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN. MICH 
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Examine agricultural statistics ana see tha 
bigh rank North Carolina takes in yiela per 
acre of grasses and forage crops. Com 
pare her advantages for stock-raising with 
those of other States. Profit by these facts, 
Grow grasses: raise stock. And whether you 
have few animais or many, you‘ cannot affore 
not to read 


Grasses and Forage Plants of the South, 


RY 3. 6. KILLBRW, 





ity of 7, 


It is a complete manual of the oul- 
ture of grasses and forage plants of 
the South. It contains abont 146 
pages, and is written in a style to be 
understood by everyone. 


‘The book discusses the char : 
istics of the principal Seuiies, tke 
maintenance of pastures and mead- 
ows, leguminous forage plants, wild 
pastures, etc. It is fully illustrated 
with original analytical engravings 
by Scribner, our greatest gTass ex- 
pert, and embellished with a large 
number of half tone cuts of ficig 
operations. 


Killebrew’s former work on grasses 
is now entirely out of print ané 
brings $3 a copy. This new book con- 
tains all the information in the for- 
mer work, re-written, and embodies 
the results of twenty years’ additional 
experience of the writer and all the 
information abtained by the experi- 
ment stations and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


LOOK AT PRICES: 


w 
W 
WW 


We have 80 copies this vain 
able work on hand, and, unti! 
further notice, will send one 
copy of ‘‘Killebrew’s Grasser 
and Forage Crops’’ to any ad. 
dress for only 25 cents. 

Or one copy Free as a pre- 
mium for $1 in new subscrip 
tions to The Progressive Far 
mer. 

Or one copy with The Pro- 
gressive Farmer one year to 
any address for only $1.15. 

Address all orders to 


The Progressive Farmer, 
RALIGN, #. ¢ 
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Gleason’ 


s Horse Book. — 


PROF. OSCAR GLEASON. 


400 Pages. 130 Illustrations. 


Renowned throughout America and matronized by the United States Gov 
ernment as the most expert and successful horseman of 


the age. 


The whole work 


-—comprises—, 


7 —Hist. 
Breeeding, Training, 
Grooming, Shoeing Doctoring, 


rye.— 


Breaking, Driving, Feeding, 
Telling Age, and General oare of the Horse 





acter of this Bernuda grass I firmly 
believe that it can be improved and 
cultivated untilin a favored spot, 
ten tons of grass can be taken from 
an acre of itat one cutting in the 
lower South. 

South Carolina has beat the Nation 
on an acre of corn and so canit be 
done in hay or silage with an acre of 
Bermuda grass after it has been 
improved. 


ive Farmer to any address for only 
$2. This offer is made ata sacrifice 
in the hope of placing the work in 
the hands of more of the thousands 
who need it. 


Richmond county, is the largest and, 
probably, the finest in this section of 
the State. These gentlemen run 
from a hundred to a hundred and 
twenty-five plows and the most mod- 
ern and up-to date methods of agri- 
culture are employed by them. Capt. 
W. E. Crossland, manager of the 
farm, has the well-deserved reputa- 
tion of being one of the beat farmers 
in the State, but in this most re. 
markable and trying year not even 
the advantage of fine lands, correct 
methods, and intelligent manage 

ment have been sufficient to counter- 
act the blighting effects of untoward 
seasons. In conversation with a 
friend a few days ago Capt. Cross- 
land stated that he planted for 1,500 
bales of cotton last spring and that, 
judging the future by the past, he 
had every reason to believe he would 
not be disappointed in his estimate, 
‘but now,’ he added, ‘I can only 
hope for 600jbales.’’ Capt. Crossland 
estimates that boll worms and 


‘“‘gsharpshooters’’ are responsible for 
the loss of at least 200 bales of this 
shortage. 

To Make Sows Pay, use Sharples Cream Be 
tore, Book pBusiness Dairying” & Cat. 28 free 


Well, you have selected the place 
for your hotbed. Early in November, 
before it freezes up, let us put it in 
order. Dig a trench about four feet 
wide, twelve feet long und one and a 
half feet deep. Puta post at each 
end for a framework to support the 
corner. Have the buck side of frame 
a foot higher than the front side. By 
banking up you will have a pit two 
feet deep ready for horse manure 
next first day of March. Cover dur- 
ing the winter with boards, so as to 
keep out the snow. When you put 
in the manure stamp it down just as 
hard as you oan. Successful heat- 
ing depends very much upon how 
tight you pack it. Cover the ma- 
nure with very rich soil—say, about 
four inches. Get loose soil, so the 
plants can thrive well. Before put- 
ting on the soil thoroughly wet the 
manure, as if quickens the heat. Now, 
put on the glass covers and let it 
steam. If youdo not wish to buy 
frames, make them yourself. You 
oan devise a way. Use glass 10x14. 
Hotbed frames always have much 
small glass, but I generally use this 
size and find the frames much 








EFFECTUAL 


The most effectual remedy in use for 
the cure of ailments of horses and cattle is 


GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM 


Used as a Blister 
or Lotion. 


SAMUEL AROHER. 
Marion, McDowell Co., N. C. 


Appendix.—Since preparing the 
above chapter for the press, I am in 
receipt, this Oot. 20th, from my old 
friend, Col. J. B. Killebrew, of 
Knoxville, Tenn., his treaties on 
‘Grasses and Forage Plants of the 
South.’ J. B. Killebrew, A, M. Ph. 
D., is one of the foremost and best 
writers on grasses and sheep in the 
United States and eminently so in 
the South and he is engaged by the 
Agricultural Experiment Station of 
Tennessee to write a series of bulle. 
tins on the domesticated grasses of 
Tennessee. What he says under the 
head of ‘‘Bermuda Grass and Sheep"’ 
isso pertinent in this place and so 








This remarkable work was first sold exclusively by agents at $2 per 
copy. A new edition has been issued which contains ever word and every 
illustration in the $2 edition, but is printed on lighter paper and has ® 
heavy, tough paper binding. 


OUR GREAT OFFER, 


We are prepared to make this great offer: Send us $1 in new subsorip- 
tions (not your own) to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER or $3 in renewals 
(other than your own) and we will send you a copy free prepaid. 

We will send any one a copy of this work and The Progressive, Far 
mer,one year for only $1.25. First come, first served. Order atfonce. 

Address : THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 

RALEIGH, N. 


This preferred remedy is prepared ex- 
clusively by J. Er. Gombault, ex-Veterinary 
Surgeon to the French Government Stud. 


Asa HUMAN REMEDY for Rh 

matism, 8 ore ‘T te 
= invaluable sD Sore Throat, etc., it 

very bottle of Causti 

Warranted to give satisfaction ne oe a5 
per bottle. Sold by drugeists, or sent by ex- 
grees, charges paid, with full directions for its 
=. oe 535,cen° ptive circulars, testimo- 


THE LAWRBNCE-WILLIAMS COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 





























